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TUESDAY, lsl JUNE, 1954 
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A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed toy Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Legal Adviser to the British Transport 
Commission) appeared on behalf of tto'e British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MaoLAREN and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Barking Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. Keith Lauder, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Dagenham Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. J. Twinn, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Romford Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

FT AT. LETT (instructed by Mr. A. E. Poole, Clerk of the 
Council) appeared on behalf of Thurrock Urban District 
Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr) appeared on 
behalf of the South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed toy Mr. G. A. Blakeley, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Walthamstow Borough 
Council. 



Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 
DAWSON (instructed by Mr. R. H. Buckley, Town 
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Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed toy Mr. K. F. B. Nicholls, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Ilford Borough Council. 
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DAWSON (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough of West Ham. 
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DAWSON (instructed by Mr. D. J. Osborne, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Leyton Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. A. McCarlie Findlay, 
Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Wanstead and 
Woodford Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTAIR 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. J. W. Faulkner, Clerk to 

the Council) appeared on behalf of the Chigwell Urban 
District Council. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GLEN appeared on behalf of The 
Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the County Borough 
of Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr. F. A. RULER (President) represented the Federa- 
tion of Residents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. J. REID (District Secretary) represented the London 
(North) District Committee of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 



(Mr. Harold Willis ): You will recall, Sir, that at 
Question 1973, you asked yesterday for the split of the 
working expenses, London Lines, as between the Southern 
Region and the other Regions. 

( President ) : Yes. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : And Mr. Winchester said he had 
the figures and they could be produced in the form of a 
table. We now have that, and if I can put it in, it will 
become BTC 708. 

(President) : Thank you. I had hoped that we, at any 
rate, had got to the end of our requests for further 
statistics, but I regret to say I find I was wrong. We 
should like to have the budget 1954 figures, period by 
period, of services, all grouped in one figure — that is to 
say, no division between Central and the rest and in a 
further column the actuals for the weeks for 'which the 
actuals are already known. 



(Mr. Harold Willis) : Again, in totals? 

(President)-. Yes, again in totals. Do I make myself 
clear? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, Sir ; London Transport, of 
course? 

(President)-. London Transport only, and the more 
speedily that can. be prepared, the better, because, of 
course, Mr. Lawrence may wish to ask Mr. Hill something 
about them before he leaves us. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : We will certainly have that pre- 
pared straight away, Sir. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I see that Sir Reginald has 
returned. 

(President) : I hope the weather in Scotland was at 
least as satisfactory as the result of your business there, 
Sir Reginald! 



Sir Reginald Wilson, recalled. 
Cross-examination by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence, continued. 



(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. May I have your leave to 
ask a few more questions of Sir Reginald, Sir, because 
I have asked him some on the first occasion? (To the 
Witness): The first point I want to ask you about 
concerns Question 108 on the First Day, where I put to 
you : “ Passenger services outside London at the present 
rates of fares charged outside London will do no more, 
will they, than meet the specific costs, by which I mean 
vehicle movement and terminal costs ” — or to put it 
another way, they are making no contribution to what 
we used to call joint costs, and no contribution to Central 
Charges — although you are seeking by this budget to get 
from the London fare-paying public a reflection in the 
fares they pay, both of their joint costs and a contribution 
to Central Oharges. 
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(President) : That is rather a combination of Questions 
108 and 109, is it not? 

2155. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, Sir. (To the 
Witness): And I see you answered that by talking first 
of all about the bus service : “ First of all, if we take the 
bus fares, I think it can be said there will toe quite a 
reasonable contribution towards the Central Charges. If 
we take the long-distance railway passenger fares, of 
which, of course, no separate accounting is possible, we 
nevertheless suggest, with reasonable confidence, that they 
are making an excellent contribution over and above their 
costs attributable to those services.” Do you remember 
giving that answer? — Yes. 
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2156. You remember it arose out of your evidence-in- 
chief, first of all that this Scheme imposed no discrimina- 
tion against London. — Y es. 

2157. And then I asked you some questions about that, 
and I want to follow up that topic, if I may. The present 
position is this, is it not, that since the last Fares Inquiry 
in 1953 there have been increases of oasts in the shape 
of wages and other costs which, of course, have fallen 
upon the Commission’s activities as a whole? — Yes. 

2158. The present position, under this 1954 Fares 
Scheme, is that, notwithstanding the increase of costs 
outside London, there is neither an application to in- 
crease the fares outside London, nor an intention on 
the part of the Commission to put them up to the 
already authorised maximum, is there? — Not the lfd. 
ordinary fare, no. 

2159. Whereas in London the whole basis of this 
Scheme is that the fares should go up to meet a deficit 
caused by the increase in costs, and also to meet a con- 
tinuing drop in traffic? — Yes, but I think I also ex- 
plained to you, that a great many of the ordinary journeys 
undertaken on British Railways outside London are highly 
profitable to 'the Commission. In other words, these par- 
ticular journeys and those particular passengers have been 
yielding very much more than the joint costs and a reason- 
able contribution towards Central Charges. I thought I 
explained that. 

2160. We will see about that in a moment. The broad 
position must be surely as I have put it, must it not? 
You have increased costs outside London without any 
suggested increase of fares ; you have increased costs 
under the same headings in London, with the necessity, 
so the Commission say, of promoting this Application? 

- — Yes, for a very good reason, I suggest, because in 
London no proper contribution is being received towards 
the Central Charges, whereas for a considerable quantity 
of the passenger traffics outside London, notably the long- 
distance passenger traffics (which is what we are mainly 
discussing) at the moment there is more than an adequate 
contribution towards Central Charges. 

2161. I was suggesting to you quite the contrary to 
that, and that the position has now been reached where, 
if this Scheme is sanctioned and your budgets are correct, 
the London passenger will be in fact making his proper 
contribution to Central Charges and joint costs ; but by 
reason of the fact that the situation outside London is 
to be left entirely alone, the outside-London passenger 
will not be doing that. May I just follow that up by 
asking you this: Do you remember that at the 1951 
Inquiry the specific expenses of passenger services out- 
side London were evaluated in the figure of 22-2 per 
cent, of the total expenses of British Railways? — I remem- 
ber that a calculation was made, but I do not remember 
the exact figures. 

2162. The documents on which that figure was estab- 
lished were BC 110, for “X” year, BR 101 for the year 
1950, and BTC 104. It was reached in this way: The 
BC 110 “X” year document showed a figure of £78m. ; 
BR 101 for 1950 showed a figure of £326m. plus an 
increase for “X” year, shown on BTC 104, of £25-2m. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): You said “ BR 101”. Are they 
not all BTC series? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It may be that my document 
contains a misprint, but I hope not. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : We are trying to follow it — it is all 
“ A.D.”! 

i {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): Admittedly before my time, 
Mr. Willis ! But you are right ; I am told it is “ BTC ”. 
I was reading off a misprint. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Then the ones you have mentioned 
are all in the BTC series? 

2163. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, BTC 110, BTC 
101 and BTC 104. {To the Witness): And the relation- 
ship between £78m. and £351-2m. was found to be a per- 
centage of 22-2. Do you recall that?— Not very clearly, 
but I remember something of that sort. 

2164. And “ specific expenses ” when I use that term, 
you will recall, means the expenses of vehicle movement, 
and terminal and documentation costs, but it does not 
include what we used to call before this year, joint costs. 
No doubt my learned friends will turn up what I am 
saying and will at once correct me if I am wrong, but 



in order that we may save time, would you accept for 
the moment that that percentage of 22-2 does reflect 
the relationship between the specific expenses of passenger 
services outside London, and the total expenses of British 
Railways as a whole? — When? 

2165. You ask “ When? ”, but that was a figure which 
we got as a relationship in 1951. — I see; in 1951? 

2166. Yes. It has not been altered, so far as I know, 
since then. — Which figure has not been altered since 1951? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : 22'2 per cent. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Is that a figure which appears in 
the transcript, or is it a figure which you have worked 
out? It is easier to follow if one can find it in the 
transcript. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I quite agree. 

i (Mr. Harold Willis) : If it is in the transcript, we may 
be able to accept it more quickly. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It is a derived figure, so it 
is not in the transcript. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Then I cannot say immediately 
whether we accept it or not. 

(Witness): Even if we accept it for the moment, it 
has no relevance to-day whatever, if that helps the discus- 
sion forward a little ; but I will explain that. Obviously 
the costs have increased in different proportions in 
different parts of the railway system. A percentage which 
may have been right in 1951 may be a long way off the 
mark in 1954. 

2167. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): You are not getting 
out of patience, are you, Sir Reginald? — I will try not to. 

2168. It is not my intention to provoke you, you know. 

But do you not see that your answer, if intended to bring 
down the guillotine on this part of my cross- 
examination . — Most certainly. 

2169. I thought it was — only throws up into greater 
relief this fact which concerns Objectors year after year, 
that having worked to derive figures which we think we 
can work to test the Commission’s hypothesis, whenever 
there is a suggestion made that these evaluated figures 
may produce a result different from that put forward by 
the Commission, it is always said by them that conditions 
and circumstances have changed. Do you follow that? — • 
Yes, but I do not accept it ; that is really not true. 

( President ): Mr. Lawrence, it is your complaint that 
circumstances have not changed, or are you complaining 
that circumstances have changed? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : My complaint is this, Sir, 
that I am trying to deal with percentages which have 
relationships, ratios and so forth, which time after time 
have been the subject of debate at these Inquiries and 
the debate has cost a great deal of money. We have then 
at last reached what we think is a firm figure, not of 
course the expenses from one year to another, but a firm 
picture as to the ratios upon which we can work ; but it 
seems that when we apply them they are not reliable 
except for the purposes of the one specific Inquiry. It 
may be that Sir Reginald is quite right, but that is what 
appears to happen from the point of view of the Objectors. 

(President) : Of course, if circumstances have changed, 
that is another way of saying this is an imperfect world. 
It would be very nice for us all to sterilise, so to speak, 
the figures reached at the end of the 1950 Inquiry, and 
we could then go on. year after year, getting more and 
more familiar with them ! 

2170. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): That is the same point 
as I made a year ago about the working expenses on 
London Lines when something whioh is produced is 
changed. — You would find that happens to us, because 
our administration from month to month has to be 
changed because the facts and circumstances are changing ; 
our life would be very much easier if they did not change. 

2171. Then instead of being impatient, you will be 
sympathetic with me. — Yes, if you will be sympathetic 
with me and not accuse us of sharp practice in changing 
our basis. 

2172. Forgive me ; I did not intend to accuse you of 
sharp practice at all. 

( President ): I think, Sir Reginald, that Mr. Lawrence 
is merely speaking from the point of view of Objectors, 
their Counsel and their advisers, if that be the right order, 
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and saying it is very difficult for them. He did not say 
that the Commission were indulging in anything, except 
fitting themselves into the facts. — I am sorry, Sir. 

C President ) : In any event it is a good thing to raise 
your voice, because we have not the microphones on! 

2173. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Then perhaps I have 
served one useful purpose already this morning, Sir! 
(To the Witness) : Could we at least reach agreement upon 
this very limited point, that with the incidence of higher 
costs outside London and the stability of fares .outside 
London, whatever contribution the external outside 
London passenger was making to Central Charges and 
joint costs must now foe less, due to the incidence of 
those costs? — Assuming that the loadings on the trains 
have not altered. 

2174. I do not know — and I am not looking forward 
to another of these occasions when I want to use the 
figure — but could you give me any figure now of what 
the relationship is between specific expenses outside 
London and the total expenses to British Railways as 
a whole? — No, I am afraid I cannot. As I explained 
to you the other day, one really cannot look at all the 
other passenger services outside London in one vast 
lump. They can be divided into at least three main 
categories, as I explained, but I can tell you that so far 
as the lfd. fare is concerned which operates mainly on 
the fast long-distance trains, those trains, in my view, 
are still making a handsome contribution ; they are prob- 
ably making a contribution over and above anything that 
would be required both for joint costs and Central Charges 
by the application of a uniform formula. We do of 
course cost out individual trains, and we know that some 
do pay very well, some just about make ends meet and 
that some are loss-makers ; but by and large I can tell 
you that the fast train is an exceedingly profitable affair 
still at Ifd. 

2175. Before we leave this topic, could you tell me in 
what way vehicle movement costs have lagged behind 
increasing total costs? — Increasing total costs include all 
the freight costs and all the collection and delivery services 
of British Railways, where obviously a very great deal 
of labour is employed per unit of the work performed. 
That is one example. 

2176. Yes, but the proportion of increase is not different 
upon these various activities, is it? — Yes. It is even 
different as (between a fast train and a slow train, sticking 
to passenger by itself. 

2177. Then if you are right about this, it does mean, 
does it not, that vehicle movement costs have increased 
in a lower proportion than your total costs? — You are 
referring to passenger services only at the moment? 

2178. Yes. — I think that is probably true of the fast 
long-distance services we have just been discussing. 

2179. What is the reason for that?’ — Because they are 
less touched by hand, as I will put it. 

2180. Let us not ride off on to a small part of this ; 
the fast long-distance services are not to be equated with 
British Railways as a whole, are they? — I am afraid 
I do not understand your question. 

2181. You see, vehicle movement costs on British Rail- 
ways as a whole comprise vehicle movement costs of a 
great many trains other than the fast long-distance ones, 
about which you have just been talking. — Yes, and all 
the freight trains and the parcel trains. 

2182. I still do not understand — forgive me for being 
rather stupid — how it is that vehicle movement costs, in 
that sense, have lagged, if they have lagged, behind the 
increasing total costs of British Railways? — I did not say 
they had. I said that it is possible in the fast long-distance 
trains that they had. 

2183. Let us leave out the fast long-distance train. What 
about the other passenger on British Railways outside 
London ; is he making his proper contribution to Central 
Charges and joint costs? — No, assuming that by the 
word “ proper ” you mean some average figure to which 
all contribute. 

2184. You see, the budget here in London provides 
for £5- 5m. to Central Charges? — Yes. 

2185. And you and I assume that is a proper figure 
for London, do we not? — Yes. 
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2186. The passenger outside London, other than the fast 
long-distance passenger, is not apparently paying his 
proper share of joint costs and Central Charges in that 
sense? — Let me put it this way ; I think I can help. 
Some of the passenger services outside London — and I 
thing one ought to start talking about passenger services 
and not the passenger — notably the slow stopping trains, 
and some of the suburban services are making a lesser 
contribution to joint costs than the others (are. That is 
so inside London also. 

2187. And when y.ou say “lesser than the others” can 
we measure it by some standard of what, in a perfect 
world, they would be doing? In a perfect world the 
London passengers are paying £5-5m. on this budget? — 
Yes, in the aggregate, but some services are making a 
lesser contribution than that and other services are making 
a greater contribution : the same applies outside London. 

2188. I quite agree, but that is London Transport. Are 
you saying that, taking the thing as a whole outside 
London, and including fast long-distance and freight, and 
all that sort of thing, a proper contribution is now being 
made at existing charges? 

( President ) : Including freight? 

2189. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. Yes, Sir, including 
freight — everything ; an (agglomeration of everything out- 
side London. (To the Witness ): By “proper” I mean 
of course a figure which bears the relationship outside 
London that you would expect if you accept £5-5m. for 
London Transport. — Not at this precise moment. It is 
part of our task to see in due course that they do. 

2190. And if we were to take freight out, of course the 
answer would be that the shortfall is even greater, is it 
not? — That is a question I cannot answer: It depends 
on costing the freight and passengers separately ; it de- 
pends also on fixing, as you say, the “ proper ” contribu- 
tion from freight, and the “ proper ” contribution from 
passenger. 

(President) : 1 do not want to seem to shorten your 
cross-examination, Mr. Lawrence, (but supposing you are 
right? Supposing outside London is not making its 
proper contribution, what are we to do about it? What 
are you going to ask us to do about it? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Well, Sir, to put the matter 
as clearly as I can, I do not think I could ask you to 
do anything about it with regard to this particular Scheme, 
for that reason alone. But I apprehend, in view of 
almost the first statement of Sir Reginald in Chief, it is 
only right, if the position is as I think I have now 
elucidated it, that that should be known generally at a 
Public Inquiry such as this, and known widely, so that 
the London fare-paying passenger, if he has to face the 
additional fares asked for in this Scheme, will know 
what foe is paying and he should know what other people 
are not paying. I cannot say, and I shall not be able to 
say, that because certain other services outside London 
are not making their contribution, that is a reason why 
London should not, because it still does not. Although 
that may produce a position of equity as between different 
passengers, but it still would not put money in the coffers 
of the British Transport Commission. 

(President) : I thought at this Inquiry, as at the last 
Inquiry, we were proceeding on the footing that London 
passengers, spoken of as a unit, should pay their way. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes; I am not suggesting 
they should not, and I am not going to suggest they 
should not. 

(President): So really you are engaged in dragging 
something into the light as a public fact which ought to 
be known to those who are interested in transport 
generally? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, 'Sir ; it is something more 
than that. I should not have embarked on this process 
of extraction had it not been for Sir Reginald’s statement 
that this scheme involves no discrimination against 
London — a (broad statement which may have been inter- 
preted that London was more nearly being brought up to 
the level of passengers outside 

(President) : It is the word “ discrimination ” ; I thought 
at the time that had another word been used, it might have 
shortened matters. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I was not responsible for 
(that, (Sir, I am quite content to leave it there. 
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( The Witness ): I do not think I am content to leave 
it there. The word “ discrimination ” was not thought of 
by us. 

2191. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. I am not sure I have 
asked you a question to which you could give an answer. — 
You are saying that the passenger outside London is not 
making his proper contribution. 1 have said before that 
he is, and I adhere to that. You have picked on a particu- 
lar part of the traffic and on a particular part of the rail- 
way service ; you are ignoring all the rest — the bus 
passengers and everybody else — and it seems to follow 
that if London is not paying its proper share and if the 
budget of the Commission as a whole is in balance, then 
the people outside must be paying their proper share. 

( President ) : I think we can leave it now ; it is a pity 
we have gone so far. It does not seem that we are being 
assisted in our task, however much people who are not 
here may foe assisted, by pursuing this matter. 

2192. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : There is one other 
matter which may be relevant on the actual fare structure, 
if I am successful in my ultimate submission that you do 
not require as much as £5- 3m. You remember that in 
1953 — and I am quoting from BTC 6 — it was said that: 
“The present Early Morning Return and Season Ticket 
scales remain identical both inside and outside the London 
Area. This feature was explained at the Public Inquiry 
into the 1952 Scheme. There is still no justification for 
different scales inside and outside London, and with the 
need for additional receipts from passenger traffic outside 
London, no reason exists to disturb this parity by imposing 
differential increases”. You remember that, do you, Sir 
Reginald? — Yes. 

2193. This present Scheme, this year, does disturb that 
parity, does it not?— Yes ; the parity had begun to disturb 
itself, because, as you know, in a great many parts of the 
country it was becoming the practice to issue cheap day 
tickets in place of the season tiokets and early morning 
tickets. 

2194. That is another instance, is it not, of how we 
change from year to year, not only in circumstances, but 
in policy. — I should be very sorry if circumstances changed 
and policy did not. 

2195. Could you give me a figure now which may be 
helpful later on? You remember that last year the total 

Cross-examined 

2202. It is the essence of the Commission’s case, as I 
understand it, that the level of fares in London should 
be the cost of providing the services ; that the Londoner 
should pay what is called the proper cost of his ride? — 
In total, yes. 

2203. But, of course, in the sense that the gross traffic 

receipts exceed the working expenses, in that sense the 
Londoner is already paying the cost of his ride? — In the 
sense that the gross receipts are already 

2204. As shown in BTC 701 ; the gross traffic receipts as 
against the working expenses? — You mean that interest 
is not a cost? 

2205. I say that in that sense he is paying the cost of his 
ride? — I am afraid I cannot accept that. 

2206. What you are saying is that they are not paying 
a proper contribution to central charges and are not 
making a contribution to past deficits and so forth? — 1 
thought I had put quite clearly what we are saying — 1 had 
hoped so. What we have said is that they are not standing 
on their own feet if they are not paying what they should 
pay; they are not paying the costs properly imputable 
to these services. 

2207. And that is really in relation to the central charges 
item? — Not at all, if you will forgive me ; it is in relation 
to the sum total. I am not saying that he should make 
a proper contribution to wages, a contribution to vehicle 
maintenance and no contribution to something else ; I 
am saying that in total the thing must balance. 

2208. Taking into account the contribution to central 
charges? — Certainly. 

2209. That is the really important thing in order to 
bring the position into balance? — No ; I should have 
thought that quite the most important thing was the wages. 

2210. But Still, in the sense of wages, the Londoner is 
paying the cost of the rides in the sense in which I put 



working expenses of British Railways were put, I think, at 
£388m. 

(President) : That is, at the last Inquiry? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence .) Yes, Sir. 

(President)-. Yes, they were. 

2196. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence (To the Witness)): And 
this year the figure is £429m. I do not want to go oyer 
the ground again, but I asked you some questions relating 
to that very large increase in its relationship to the change 
of policy with regard to the abnormal maintenance 
account? — Yes.. 

2197. I do not know, but when you gave me the figure 
which would represent the increase on £388m., that would 
be represented solely by increases in working costs and 
would not contain a reflection on the change of policy 
with regard to abnormal maintenance? — I thought I had 
done something very like that. 

(President) : The answer to Question 179, as I read it, 
put the change as being evaluable at about £20m. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): If it is all there, Sir. I will 
not pursue it. 

(President): Just look at it, will you, Mr. Lawrence? 
It is at the bottom right-hand of page 14, Question 179. 

2198. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): If you please, Sir. 
(To the Witness): Would that mean that the figure for 
which I was asking this morning should be £388m. plus 
£2Qm., namely, £408m.?— No ; it would be rather bigger 
than that, because in the net figure of £41m. there is an 
allowance for improvement in efficiency ; but it is more 
or less the sort of figure you have been mentioning. 

2199. I only want a figure on which I may be able to 
lean for the purposes of subsequent calculations, and I 
want you to give it to me. It is Obviously not £429m. ; 
it is something less? — If we can take into account also 
decreases in working expenses — I presume you want 
the net — and any differences in train miles and greater 
efficiency and so on, you can found on the figure you have. 

2200. That is, the £388m.?— The £388m. plus the £20m. 

2201. (President): It is now divided into half ; the net 
increase of £41m. is about half the increases other than 
the maintenance increase. (To the Witness): Is that not 
so? — That is so. Sir. 

by Mr. Rippon. 

it in my first question, namely, that gross receipts will 
exceed working expenses in “Z” year by £0'5m.? If the 
total requirements are not being met, then it is a matter 
of choice whether you say that he is not paying the wages 
or that he is not paying the central charges or the main- 
tenance on the buses ; I just prefer to say that in total 
he is not paying the cost. 

(Mr. Rippon): I do not think there is really anything 
between us except a form of words. 

(President): No. If one proceeds on the footing that 
the wages have to be paid at 10 o’clock, so that, there is 
nothing left for the jaerson who collects from central 
charges at 1 1 o’clock, the deficiency would be on central 
charges; but if the central charges were payable at 10 
o’clock and the wages at 11 o’clock, there would be 
nothing left for the person who collects from wages. 

2211. (Mr. Rippon) (To the Witness): And in London 
you are proposing to raise this contribution to central 
charges from £5-4m. to £5-5m.?— Yes, that is so. 

2212. And that is due, in fact, to the high interest 
charges which have to be met in “ Z ’ year? Yes ; it is 
due to the fact that the sum total of the _ contributions 
required by the Commission from the various activities 
has increased. 

2213. But looking at BTC 701, the most important factor 
is the increased interest charges on capital borrowed 
between the end of 1952 and February of this year?— 
Certainly — almost entirely ; I am sorry I misunderstood 
your question. 

2214. And the passenger outside London will be making 
no additional contribution to the higher interest charges? 
—We are back again on the same subject, I am afraid. 
The passenger outside London is making a very good 
contribution to the central charges ; we have road and 
rail in the London Area and we have road and rail outside 
the London Area. 
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2215. I think this has been pursued by Mr. Geoffrey 
Lawrence, and I will not go any further into that. What 
I really want to put to you is this : to what extent, having 
borrowed £200m., will there be any increased earning 
capacity reflected in your future estimates? — Any 
increased earning capacity from any cause is reflected in 
the future estimates. 

2216. But apparently no allowance has been made in 
respect of London for increased earning capacity through 
borrowing this very large sum of money? — But certainly. 
When you have an improved design of bus or an improved 
design of rolling-stock, that has played its part in keeping 
the rise in working expenses down, and the London Area 
has its benefit. 

2217. Is it true that so far as those benefits are con- 
cerned, that relates to past expenditure in which, as Mr. 
James was telling me, the benefit was already reflected? 
— Yes. 

2218. No new benefit can be derived from the increased 
earnings on the £200m.? — I have some difficulty in follow- 
ing you. It would help me if you would tell me which 
£200m. you are referring to. 

2219. I think that is the additional capital borrowed by 
the Commission at the end of 1952, £120m., and in 
February of this year, £80m. — I see. As a matter of fact 
it was really borrowed as to £60m., £60m. and £80m., 
from year to year. The second loan of £120m. had to 
be used to pay off the loan of the previous years, so you 
have an annual borrowing very nearly of £60m., £60m. and 
£80m., and, of course, that money has been spent for the 
general purposes of the undertaking. You cannot earmark 
it against any particular thing. 

2220. But you are not expecting as a result of that, any 
increased earnings to offset against the interest charges?— 
I do not think it is so much increased earnings as decreased 
costs, in the sense that the costs are lower than they 
would have been if the expenditure had not been made. 
For example, if a grease-box freight wagon is replaced by 
a new wagon, you will save the enormous cost of maintain- 
ing the old wagon, and therefore you are holding down 
the general working expenses of your undertaking. All 
that kind of effect is, of course, reflected in the figures 
which have been put forward. 

2221. It is really keeping the Commission in balance in 
relation to the maintenance of its undertaking?— Very 
largely. There has been a certain amount of betterment of 
the undertaking, if I can use that phrase ; _ but by and 
large it is the replacing of the old assets which had been 
purchased at a much lower price level, with new assets 
purchased at a much higher price level. Of course, a 
great deal has been done, and in London more than 
elsewhere, where the whole of the trams have been 
scrapped, for example. 

2222. But there are no further major works of improve- 
ment contemplated in London at the present time? I do 
not want to catch you on that, but that was, I think, the 
sense of the answer which Mr. James gave to me — that 
no major works are on hand on capital account, for 
which I should make adjustment in “ Z ” year? — Yes, I 
understand that, but you said: “No major works were 
contemplated ”, and that is why I hesitated. There is a 
difference between “ contemplated ” and “ on hand they 
are rather different things. 

2223. But there are no major works contemplated to 
take place within such a period of time as could be 
reflected in “Z” year?— No, and I very much doubt 
even in “ Z plus 1 ” year or even “ Z plus 2 ” year. 

2224. I have one short question on the matter of fuel 
duty. We were told in the last Inquiry that fuel duty 
represented Id. out of every 7d. of working expenses of 
the central fund; has the Transport Commission made 
any representation to the Government or to anyone else 
on the burden of this tax which represents such a high 
proportion of its working expenses? I am bound to put 
that to you ; I do not know whether you could give me 
a short answer to it? — Of could give you a very short 
answer but I do not wish to appear difficult. I hope 
you will not take it amiss if I say (if I may have the 
leave of the Tribunal) that that is the kind of question 
which on principle I would rather not answer. 

(President): Does it make any difference to your 
argument, Mr. Rippon, as to whether they have taken 
active steps, or will your argument not be equally well 
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stated if you know that they would like the duty to be 
reduced? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I think that would be quite sufficient. 
Sir. 

2225. (President (to the Witness )) : Can we not assume, 
Sir Reginald, that you would be pleased if the fuel duty 
were to be reduced? — Yes, Sir ; it would always be 
helpful. 

2226. (Mr. Rippon ) : I am much obliged, ISir. (To the 
Witness) : Now I want to ask you a few questions on one 
reason for ithe increase in fares — rising wages and rising 
prices. We have been told that the net increase of work- 
ing expenses over “ Y ” Year is £F9m., and that, added 
to the working expenses of £68-2m., gives us £70Tm. As 
a matter of mathematics, we do not dispute that, but 
would you agree that the crucial question really is whether 
that increase of £l-9m. does or does not take place over 
too high a level of expenditure in any event? — I have a 
natural bias in the direction of saying that all levels of 
expenditure can in some circumstances be too high ; 
but I think, if I may answer the question in the terms 
in which you asked it, the answer is : No, the expenditure 
levels of London Transport are not too' high. 

2227. You are saying, of course, that they are the lowest 
possible consistent with running an efficient and economi- 
cal enterprise? — Yes, but I am certainly not going to 
say that they are the lowest possible. I 'am not going 
even so far as to say that they are 100 per cent, efficient. 
I used to have a friend who said that there is no such 
thing as efficiency ; there are only various degrees of 
inefficiency. 

2228. If the £70- lm. could be reduced, the demand that 
you would have to make in respect of higher fares would 
be reduced? — I think that is incontestable. 

2229. Are you satisfied 'that there is no further reduc- 
tion possible m relation to the staff of the London Trans- 
port Executive? Are you satisfied, as a result of the 
consideration which the Commission has given to this 
matter, that it As reasonable that there should be in 
London one supervisor to just under four vehicles, or one 
supervisor to just under 16 drivers and conductors (or 
eight crews, whichever Way you like to put it) and 6| 
operating and maintenance staff to every vehicle? — That 
was quite a long question, but I rememper the first part 
of it ; it was connected with supervisors, was it not? 
At one stage I seem to remember that at our meetings with 
London Transport we were even pressing .them to increase 
the number of supervisors. 

2230. You think that there ought to be perhaps more 
supervisors — — ■ 

(President): If the supervisors have anything to do 
with collecting statistics, I should have thought there was 
a striking case for that! — Yes, Sir. We also had other 
reasons, of course ; the supervisors sometimes have some- 
thing to do' with the collection of fares. But you know, 
it really is a heresy to believe that the efficiency of an 
undertaking can be measured by the ratio of the super- 
visors to the non-supervisors. It was only the other day 
that one of the Directors of one of the largest and most 
successful companies in the United Kingdom said to me : 
“ I will not say that if you have a high ratio of super- 
visors to the others, you will necessarily be efficient, but 1 
will say that unless you have a reasonably high ratio of 
supervisors to the others, you will not be efficient ”. 

2231. (Mr. Rippon (to the Witness)): Can you name 
any undertaking in the Provinces which has as high a 
ratio of supervisors to bus crews as we have in London? 
— -If any of the Bus Companies with which I am con- 
nected— and I am a Director (or was) of about 17— i had 
a ratio as high as we have in London, there would be 
trouble. 

2232. I .am much obliged to you for that answer, with 
which I do not think I can quarrel. Can you name any 
of the 17 undertakings with which you have personally 
been connected, where there is a ratio of 6\ operating 
and maintenance staff to every vehicle? No, but there 
again the comparison really does not take us very far, 
if you do not mind my saying so, because in a great many 
of the Bus Companies with which I am connected, we do 
not assemble our own vehicles, and we do not do the 
same proportion of maintenance ; so that a flat compari- 
son between the number of persons in the undertaking 
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and the number of vehicles gets you nowhere, unless you 
know how that undertaking is run. London’s wages bill 
is between 60 per cent, and 70 per cent, of its expenses ; 
the typical territorial bus company has a wages expendi- 
ture which is probably very IMe over 50 per cent, of 
its expenditure. That is not a sign of efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency one way or the other ; it is just a sign that they 
are -going about their business in a totally different way. 

2233. Have you, as Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the British Transport Commission, studied these 
different figures and the different methods of operating, 
in order to test whether or not London’s staff is the most 
reasonable that can be arrived at? — I have the operating 
figures and statistics for every major bus company in the 
Kingdom. 

2234. And you are satisfied with the results of the work 
you have done on that, and the comparisons you have 
made, that London’s figure, bearing in mind the different 
circumstances in London, is the right one? — One is never 
satisfied, and I do not believe London Transport would 
express themselves as satisfied ; but I will say that they do 
not to my mind demonstrate any abnormal element of 
inefficiency in the running of the London Transport 
services. 

2235. You have said that wages represent 60 per cent, 
of London’s working expenses ; that in itself would 
account, would it not, largely for the apparent discrepancy 
shown in the public road passenger statistics ; it would 
account for the difference in working expenses per vehicle 
mile?— Certainly. If we took some of London Transport’s 
activities — maintenance in particular — and hive them out, 
putting them into a separate limited company, and if we 
arranged that London Transport should make a contract 
with that company for maintenance, you would get totally 
different ratios both of wages in relation to total expense 
and of the number of persons per bus employed in 
London Transport. It is just a question of how you do 
it. 

2236. But it could be done? — You mean, we could 
form separate limited companies to do the maintenance? 

2237. I am sorry ; you can make these comparisons if 
you are sufficiently experienced, which of course we are 
not, because we are not transport undertakings. If you 
are sufficiently experienced, you can explain, the differences 
between costs in London and costs in the rest of the 
country? — Well, you may think that you can explain 
them, but more often than not, of course, you ask for 
the explanations from -the other parties ; they give them 
to you and if you, shall I say, cross-examine on them. 
Sometimes you are more satisfied and sometimes you are 
less satisfied ; but the result of the process of that cross- 
examination on (the whole is that the persons concerned 
go away, and it is just .a -little better — at least, we hope 
that is what happens. 

2238. I just want you to understand the attitude of the 
Local Authorities whom 1 represent at this Inquiry in 
relation to these working expenses, by reference to the 
figures we have as regards staff and by reference ,to the 
different expenditures per passenger mile ; we are con- 
cerned to be satisfied .that there is really a reason why 
London should be higher than the rest of the country? — 
Yes, I see that, and there is a reason — indeed, there is a 
whole series of reasons. 

2239. And .those are being considered, are -they not, 
presumably by the Chambers Committee? 

(. President ) : You have used that word “ considered ”, 
Mr. R-ippon ; we know that the Chambers Committee has 
power to think about -them ; it has power to .think, and 
even to pronounce upon them ; it has power .to pronounce 
upon anything except upon -fares. What it is actually 
considering is rather a difficult question to answer, unless 
you know what material it has before it. 

2240. {Mr. Rippon): The British Transport Commis- 
sion, has, I think, supplied some of that material ; I do not 
want -to probe into what exactly is before .the Chambers 
Committee and all the rest of it. {To the Witness ): What 
I was trying to indicate was that it may be, may it not, 
that when the Chambers Committee does report, we can 
settle once and for all this question of -the efficiency of 
London Transport as against .the rest of the country? — 
Yes, I hope to some extent that may be possible ; but even 
if it is settled, it certainly will not be settled once and for 
all, 'It is extraordinary how the efficiency of undertakings 



varies — it goes up and down, and they have to be watched 
the whole .time. 

2241. I appreciate that ; -what we are most concerned 
with is the apparent wide discrepancy between London’s 
figures and the figures for the Provinces. — Yes ; that is 
explained because you are comparing t-hi-n-gs which are 
not comparable. Otherwise there would be no difficulty. 

2242. That may be one explanation, but it may be that 
to some extent London is not quite so efficient as the 
undertakings outside -London? — Yes, certainly. 

( President ) : It may be, of course, that if it -were pos- 
sible to draw up a table of costs per mile, or costs per 
passenger mile, or the number of staff over actual drivers 
and conductors, .that -one -would reach the conclusion that 
all the companies or undertakings other t-han the lowest 
in -the table ought t-o be considered as being inefficient. 

2243. {Mr. Rippori) : One might expect a certain 

measure of variation in the middle, but one would feel 
at any rate that there was a red light in respect of those 
which are right at the top, so far as the figures of working 
expenses were concerned. {To the Witness ): According 
to the statistics issued by the Stationery Office, London’s 
expenses per vehicle mile -are above the average for all 
operators in the rest of the country? — That is so ; indeed, 
we have published that fact many years ago. 

2244. ( President ) : I referred to that the other day. In 
the Report for 1951, and in the notes of costings, para- 
graph 51, there is a table -of ten separate road under- 
takings. — Yes, Sir ; that is what I -had in mind. Those 
road undertakings in that paragraph are what I would 
call “ territorial networks ” ; they are -not urban and 
suburban services — at least not separately. Even in a 
small bus company in the Highlands, Mr. Rippon, you 
will get variations just as great as there are in that table ; 
for example you will find in the Highland Omnibus 
Company a variation between the cost of the town services 
in Inverness and the rural services, of several pence per 
mile. 

2245. {Mr. Rippon ): You say that I will find it ; where 
can I find it, or where can those whom I represent find 
it? — You will find that in the transcript of the proceed- 
ings held at Golspie in respect of the application for fares 
increases of the Highland Omnibus Company. 

2246. If I could obtain that valuable document, I would 
do so, but that is the sort of information which would 
help the Objectors to understand the position. At the 
moment, however, it is not available. 

(. President ) : We -are getting on, you know ; one is some- 
what hopeful that after ten Inquiries the field for dispute, 
at -any rate by the consistent Objectors, will be very 
narrow. 

{Mr. Rippon ) : One hopes that may be so, Sir. 

{ President ): And then there will -be an entirely new 
breed of Objectors, who will be able to bring up all the 
old points, and again after five years of education, they 
will drop out. One of the advantages, among the dis- 
advantages, of -a Public Inquiry is -that -a certain number 
of trial balloons are brought down. 

{Mr. Rippon ): And one of the points we are making 
in our Objections — and I think it is made -in all -of them — 
is that it would have -been more helpful to the Objectors 
if -this Inquiry could have taken place after the Report of 
the Chambers Committee, because we at any rate are 
hoping that that Report may throw some light on this 
question of the level of expenses. 

{The Witness ): If, after the Report of the Chambers 
Committee, -it is possible to reduce the working expenses 
of London Transport by many millions of pounds — which, 
with respect, I doubt — that will be at least some contri- 
bution towards the deficit which has been piling up, and 
which is piling up -at the moment at the rate of between 
£30,000 and £40,000 per sitting day. 

{President) : And, of course, if the Chambers Committee 
Report shows that immediate economies of a significant 
amount are practicable, it will very shortly be open to 
your clients to ask for an alteration to this Scheme, if it 
be approved. 

2247. {Mr. Rippon) : Yes. I think in your evidence- 
■in-chief. Sir Reginald, to -pass to another topic, you said 
that fares -were rising all over the country. That was 
on Day 1, page 7, Question 9. — Yes, 
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2248. Can you, with your experience as a Director of 
bos undertakings, name any -bus undertakings in the pro- 
vinces where fares have risen -by 94 per cent, above 
pre-war? — 'N-o>t any bus company -of which I am a Direc- 
tor. Of course, the Glasgow fare before the war iwas 
id. ;and it is now 2d., which I make 400 per cent. 

2249. And one can make the same calculation as that 
in -respect of some passengers in London where transfer 
fares -have been eliminated or sub-standards have been 
eliminated? — I could not say. 

2250. I am just thinking -of the general picture to which 
I think -you said a figure of 94 per cent, relates, an 
overall increase -of 94 -per cent. — Some will -have gone up 
more and some less, I imagine. 

2251. But none of the ones of which you have personal 
knowledge has increased its fares generally to 94 per 
cent, over -pre-war level? — Not the ordinary -run of the 
territorial bus companies. 

2252. Are -there any over 78 per cent.? — I could not 
say ; I should be very much surprised if that iwas so. 

2253. Is it not a fact that generally in the provinces 
there were no increases in fares after the war until two 
years ago when the petrol duty was so increased? — I am 
sure the first increase in fares in the territorial bus net- 
works — if that is what you are referring to when you 
mean -provinces — took place more than two years ago. 
I -am told it was in 1950 when the first increase in fares 
took place ; I doubt if it was entirely due to -the fuel duty. 

2254. Would it be true to say that until 1952 when the 
fuel duty was imposed, the minimum fare in the provinces 
Was still Id., or would that be 1950 also? — I do not think 
we can lump all the companies together like that and 
add to them -the municipal undertakings as well and say 
there was a minimum fare outside London of Id. I just 
would not know as a matter of fact. 

_ 2255. Would it be fair to say that the fare levels out- 
side London -are still below those in London? — Certainly. 

2256. Can you, from -your own experience, Sir Reginald, 
indicate any bus undertakings where, for the one, two 
and -three -miles, you -hav-e the 2d., 4d. and 6d. fares? — 
This is a subject on which I do not claim to be exipert, 
but I cannot remember any which go 2d., 4d. and 6d. ; 
I can -remember some which start at 3d., for example. 

2257. Is that -where it is like the Green Line where 
the minimum -fare is 3d. because you do not want people 
to -get on the bus to undertake a short journey? — That 
may be one -of the explanations, but I mention it merely 
because it -upsets the comparability at which you are 
trying to arrive. 

2258. I was thinking, -really of comparable urban areas 
to London where you get a large amount of short dis- 
tance travel. — If you are referring to comparable urban 
areas to London, there I am afraid I cannot help you. I 
am not a counsellor in any of these municipalities. I 
am a director of bus companies, as I said, and they are 
what I call the territorial networks ; they do not do 
very much o-f this very expensive urban and suburban 
work. 

2259. When you say you are not a counsellor of a 

municipality 

( President ) : Or an alderman, he meant. 

(Mr. Rippon) : A very important distinction. 

(President ) : Very. 

2260. (Mr. Rippon ): They do of course publish their 
accounts, do they not ; and figures in relation to muni- 
cipalities are presumably available to the Transport Com- 
mission when they make their study of comparative cost? 
— Yes. 

2261. In fact their figures may be more readily avail- 
able than some of the private undertakings? — We do not 
get them in such detail. We get the figures from private 
undertakings because we hold shares or are important 
shareholders or are directors of them. We do not get any 
such detail from the municipalities ; we only have the 
published accounts there. 

2262. Yes. Now I do not want to quibble too much 
over this word, Sir Reginald, -but it has caused some 
trouble to other than Mr. Lawrence’s clients. Do you 
say that it cannot be said that this Scheme discriminates 
against the Londoner because passengers outside London, 



freight and docks, and so forth, make their contribution 
and are dealt with in a different way and perhaps at a 
different time? — I do. 

2263. Of course we cannot deal with them all in one 
Scheme. — No. 

2264. Why London again, so soon? — London has not 
been the first one dealt with. The increase of fares of 
Scottish Omnibuses took place several weeks ago. The 
increases in fares for the Highland Omnibuses, such as 
they are, I think, are coming into force this week, or 
have just come into force. A great many of the other 
bus companies have already applied. As -regards freight, 
they were the people who suffered first ; they got their 
10 per cent, increase almost at once. London is quite 
one of the slowest in making its contribution when in- 
creased costs occur. We are nearly always roughly the 
best part of a year behind. That explains the deficit 
of £10m. and more which is accruing on London. 

2265. But it does not apply to the British Railways pas- 
senger outside London. — The British Railways passenger 
as a distinct -animal does not exist. 

2266. Nor of course does the London Lines passenger, 
does he, as a distinct animal? — No. But we have agreed 
that the London Lines services and the London Transport 
services shall be treated as a un-it for the purposes of 
assessing costs and fixing fares. Nobody has ever agreed, 
as far as I am aware, -that British Railways outside 
London passenger services only represented such a unit ; 
I certainly do not agree. That was the main difference 
between myself and Mr. Lawrence earlier on. 

2267. I think you have said in your evidence-in-chief 
that local road fares outside London govern the local 
railway fares. — I said on many occasions that they did so. 

2268. That, of course, is in effect what happens in the 
London Area. — -If you wish to put up all the railway fares 
in the London Area to the level of the costs of the bus 
fares, they would all rise. But that is not the way it has 
worked ; we have assimilation on fares. Whether the road 
controls the rail or the rail controls the road I would 
not like to say. 

2269. But you have to have this assimilation of fares 
in the London Area ; that is -really why you have to 
include London Line in this Scheme. — It has been 
decided as a matter of policy that -there shall be assimila- 
tion in the London Area, and of course the London Lines 
come into that. 

2270. We accept that ; but accepting that you must 
assimilate fares, is there any compelling reason why you 
should assimilate this London Lines deficit — as shown 
in BTC 703, Day 1, page 21 — however it may be cal- 
culated? — Assimilate it with what? 

2271. Assimilate the working expenses of London Lines 
and the London Lines contribution to Central Charges 
and all the rest of it. Why should you assimilate that 
to the London Transport Executive? — Why should I add 
them up together with the London Transport expenses? 

2272. Yes ; there is a deficit on London Lines which 
must be belanced against the profit we hope to get on 
the London Transport Executive services. — That is not 
really the way I approach it. I am saying the London 
Transport Area is a unit of which, for the purposes of 
identifying the figures, there are two main sub-units. 

2273. It is a natural unit for -the purposes of assimi- 
lating fares, is it not? — Yes ; therefore if we want to 
fix fares in that Area of averaging we have to add up 
all the costs in- that Area. 

2274. -But it is not a natural area, is it, for the 
purposes of assessing working expenses? You have to 
make an arbitrary calculation. I am not fo-r -the moment 
disputing which is -the ri-ght -method of making that cal- 
culation. — It involves an attempt to split certain joint 
coats -with British Railways as a whole, I agree. 

2275. What is the compelling -reason for doing that? 

( President ) : Mr. Rippon, speaking for myself, I do 
not understand the question. Must you not, if you 
are going to deal with London Lines as a separate part 
of a -larger whole, necessarily separate, as far as you 
can, its working expenses from the working expenses 
of the whole? 

{Mr. Rippon ) : I should have thought the problem 
could have been approached in -this way. Fix the fares 
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for the London Transport Executive services in, relation 
to their working costs ; having done that, assimilate (so 
far as may toe necessary in order to have a prac- 
tical unit from an operating point of view) those fares 
to London Lines. But we do not need to go any further 
than that. 

( President ) : Is that not a departure from 'the principle 
which I thought you were accepting, equally with Mr. 
Lawrence, that the London passenger must pay his way? 

{Mr: Rippon) : It would not necessarily toe so, Sir, in 
so far as it might work against us on some occasions 
and for us on others. 

{ President ) : But one would not know whether he was 
doing so or not, would one? Unless you knew what 
his services cost in some measure you would not be able 
to say whether he was paying his way? 

{Mr. Rippori)-. Not the London Lines passenger? 

( President ) : No, the London passenger as a whole. 
We are treating him as a being, a unit, are we not? 

I thought we were up to the moment. 

{Mr. Rippori)-. It is only an alternative suggestion, in 
a sense no more arbitrary than the present method or 
methods. 

{President)-. I wish you had suggested it in the begin- 
ning, Mr. Rippon, because what it comes to is that we 
need not bother about any London Lines calculations ; 
we can just look at London Transport, fix its fares, and 
the non-London passengers must just take it or leave it 
without any explanation. 

{The Witness): Perhaps I should warn Mr. Rippon 
that it would involve increasing the fares of the London 
Lines passengers, because the average fare outside 
London per passenger mile is greater than the average 
level iof fare inside London on the London Lines, per 
passenger mile. If you would not mind, Mr. Rippon, 

I would refer you to the 1952 Report. You will find on 
page 20 that the takings per passenger mile on British 
Railways outside London are l-33d. The takings per 
passenger mile on British Railways London Lines are 
only LI Id. The takings on London Transport again 
are the proper weighted average between l'38d. and 
l-22d. I do not know what it is, tout it must in any case 
be -greater than the figure of LI Id. for London Lines. 

2276. Thank you, Sir,Reginald. 

{Mr. Poole) : Sir Reginald, did you not say at our last 
Inquiry — I cannot find it for the moment — in your evi- 
dence that the real purpose of getting out these accounts 
from your point of view for London Lines is to make 
quite sure that with assimilation they were not violently 
too great or violently .too low? — That is so. 

2277. Really, from your angle, you were not looking at 
very much more than that for administrative purposes? 
— That is so. 

2278. I thought so. — Yes. 

{Mr. Rippon): It will probably help me if I do in 
due course refresh my memory of that part of the tran- 
script of the last Inquiry. 

{The Witness): Then may I remind you, Mr. Poole, 
that on the last day the Tribunal put questions to me 
again on the same subject. 

{Mr. Poole): Yes, it may have been there that you 
said it. 

{Mr. Rippon): I have here, Sir Reginald, an extract 
taken from “Local Government Finance,” Volume 58, 
No. 4, April, 1954. I think it is a report of an address 
you gave at Balliol some time in April. 

{Mr. Harold Willis): The reference for which Mr. 
Poole was looking is page 40, Question 136, of the last 
time’s proceedings. 

2279. {Mr. Poole) : Yes, that is right, the last sentence, 
“ In other words providing the London lines do not 
Show unconscionable profits or absurd losses as a result 
of using the same fare level for London Transport, I 
think the position is really satisfactory and proper”. 
— That is what I said, yes, Sir. 

{Mr. Rippon) : I am much obliged. 

2280. ( President ) : Have you read this Report now, Sir 
Reginald? — I have. 



2281. {Mr. Rippon): I think you said, about halfway 

down the page . — No, I do not say it. 

2282. I do not want to put words into your mouth. 
It is reported that you indicated that the discipline of 
price was essential in order to bring home to consumers 
the costs of transport? — I seem to remember saying that 
verbatim. 

2283. “ For no other commodity is so easily wasted.” 
—Yes. 

2284. Could you elaborate that a little. Sir Reginald? 
Could you say, for example, how you waste a bus or how 
you waste -a train?! — You will remember that long ago 
when house agents used to advertise their houses, they 
used to say “ Tram cars pass the door every 5 minutes.” 
If they could advertise that tram cars went past the 
door every 24 minutes they felt they were putting up 
the value of their properties, not because they expected 
that the gentleman who was going to take the house 
would travel every 24 minutes, tout because the gentle- 
man who was going to take the house would probably 
feel he would like the tram car just to toe there just 
when he happened to want it, and it does not disturb 
him having the tram car waiting for him at the end of 
the road. He wasted it. If it comes to call for him and 
he does not use it, he wastes it ; and he wasted it with 
equanimity. But he does not waste food in quite the 
same way ; it goes bad and it has to be thrown away. 
He does not waste water from the tap in the bathroom 
in the same way, it flows over and discolours his ceil- 
ings. Many forms of waste in themselves are intoler- 
able when taken too far ; transport tends not to be that 
kind of thing. That is what I meant when I said that 
transport was very easily wasted ; it arises if the cus- 
tomer has all he wants, all he would like to have, without 
paying for it. 

2285. You are concerned there, really, with the fre- 
quency of the service. Obviously there must be some 
limitation to the frequency of services if costs are to be 
kept down. — 'Well, that is rather telescoping it ; if the 
service is so frequent that it results in a road factor 
which is very poor, then obviously the cost per passen- 
ger mile is going to be very high. 

2286. You are not saying here that if a fare is raised 
from 34d. to 4d„ there will toe less incentive to the pas- 
senger to waste the bus at the bottom of the road, he 
will toe more appreciative of the service provided? — I am 
afraid I do not understand you. 

2287. Given that you 'are providing certain services if 
you impose too rigidly the difference in price, will your 
bus not be wasted simply because people will be forced 
to walk instead of using it? — The second is not the con- 
sequence of the first ; the people will be walking because 
they cannot afford to ride. But their inability to pay for 
the ride will not be due to a rigid application of the 
doctrine of price recovery. 

2288. Or the doctrine of the discipline of price? — No. 

2289. Outside London, of course, it is the discipline of 
competition which is felt, is it not. Sir Reginald? — By 
whom and where? 

2290. Discipline of competition felt by the British 
Transport Commission in those places where fares are 
below the authorised level of the railways, because the 
level of road fares dictates the level of rail fares? — Yes, 
let us start with the road fares. I should have thought 
that so far as most of the major bus networks are con- 
cerned the question of competition does not come into it. 
Once you have the licences that service is protected. I 
really do not see how the question of competition or the 
discipline of competition comes into it. 

2291. Once you have the licence, that service may be 
protected against other road operators. It is not protected, 
is it, against the British Railways? — No, but it may be 
protected, in nine cases out of ten it is protected, by its 
situation. 

2292. But it is not unlicensed, unrivalled competition, it 
is regulated competition under the Road and Rail Traffic 
Acts, which operate as between the British Railways on 
the one hand and the private bus undertakings, the other 
licensed operators, on the other? — Only on some of the 
routes of the road undertakings. They have vast terri- 
tories of which they are complete monopolists. 
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2293. I think you go on to say, Sir Reginald, as reported 
in the “ Local Government Finance ”, that costs could 
not 'be related to individual customers averaging gross 
subsidisation between groups and even different types of 
transport in the same Area as necessary. — Yes, something 
of that sort I did say. 

2294. Put it this way: Would you agree that it may 
well be that different treatment should be accorded to the 
travelling public in South-West Essex than, say, in Surrey ; 
that it would be right for a concession fare to be applied 
in one part of the London Transport Area and not in 
another? — Do you mean morally right or commercially 
right? That word “ right ” is a very difficult word, is it 
not? 

2295. Both morally right and commercially right. — I 
do not feel qualified to say whether or not it is morally 
right. 

2296. ( President ) : This is not the right body to deter- 
mine that case, unless we are going to put it to' a jury. — • 
But commercially, I should have thought there was prob- 
ably a great deal to be said for it in certain circumstances, 
providing y^u are not going to upset the whole of our 
arrangements elsewhere. 

(Mr. Rippori): The important thing is that, if you give 
a concession in one part of the London Transport Area 
and not in another, if should produce net revenue then it 
can be described as equitable, can it not, as between 
one passenger and another? 

(President) : I think the qualification necessary will be, 
and if it can be kept secret. 

(Mr. Rippori) : No. 

(President) : I thought Sir Reginald was saying, pro- 
viding it does not have bad effects elsewhere. 

2297. (Mr. Rippon ): But it will not have a bad effect 
elsewhere, Sir Reginald, will it, if it makes a contribution 
to the net revenue of the London Area?— It might have -a 
bad effect on the minds of other people elsewhere, if it 
can be called a bad effect. 

2298. What we are putting to you broadly is that it is 
better that A in Surrey should pay 5d. and B in South- 
West Essex should pay 6d. than ..that both should have 
to pay 7d. — That is quite true. 

2299. Is that not really what you have said at other 
Inquiries and what in fact you were saying in your address 
at Oxford? — No, nothing approaching that. 

( President ) : Mr. Rippon, is that a possible alternative? 
Group A should pay 5d. and Group B should pay 6d. 
That is one course of action. You say then that both 
Group A and Group B should pay 7d. Is that the 
alternative? 

2300. (Mr. Rippon) : It might well be that if you have 
a particular part of London Area where a concession 
would produce a net revenue, then in the long run that 
benefits all the passengers in the London Area. — You are 
assuming, Mr. Rippon, that by charging the gentleman 
in Surrey 5d., he becomes such an enthusiastic traveller 
that "enormous profits are derived from the 5d. fare which 
not only counterbalances bringing the 7d. fare down to 
5d. but enables us to reduce the 7d. fare somewhere else 
to 6d. 

( President ): That is what I meant when I said were 
they really possible alternatives. 

2301. (Mr. Rippon)-. You see. Sir, we have been told 
on past occasions that the only justification for introducing 
a concession fare in London is that it should produce 
net revenue. Then it is justifiable because by raising the 
revenue of the Commission it saves putting up the fare 
in another part of the Area or over the Area generally, 
it must be so, must it not, that if you introduce a con- 
cession in a particular part of London which increases 
your net revenues, it must help passengers all over Lon- 
don in the sense that it keeps your receipts and working 
expenses in balance, or nearer balance? — Any individual 
service that can be made more profitable will be of assist- 
ance to the sum total, provided that you do not make it 
more profitable in such a way that it has repercussions 
on other services, and increases the losses you have to 
bear there. 

2302. Yes, I accept it as applicable that it must, looking 
at it from every angle, increase the net revenue of the 
Commission at any rate to some extent. — Yes, and one 



of the factors that one really must reckon with in this 
kind of discussion, Mr. Rippon, if I may help it forward 
a little, is the impact on the minds of the travellers. I 
know you will assure me that the introduction of a 
concession fare at A will not produce a demand for a 
similar concession fare at B. I am certain you will assure 
me of that, but I will not take your assurance. That 
is not our experience on that point. Our experience is 
that there is in the public mind, rightly or wrongly, a 
certain feeling that equity lies in having the same kind of 
fare for the same kind of distance. I am not saying that 
it is right or wrong ; I am merely saying it is a fact, and 
vou must reckon with it when you are dealing with a 
fares policy. 

2303. That is not the view, of course, that has been 
put by all the representatives of the public at these 
Inquiries. There is a difference of opinion about it? — 
Yes, but it is only when you sit at the centre where all 
the pressure groups converge that you can really say 
what kind of pressures are likely to be set up. I assure 
you they are formidable. 

2304. Of course the cheap evening fare is not a con-' 
cession which goes to every passenger in the London 
Area? — No. 

2305. And what we are asking now is that if you 
should find the cheap evening fare, after a period of 
experiment, is not making a contribution, even a small 
contribution, to the net revenues of the London Area, and 
so ought to be discontinued, you will give consideration 
to perhaps discontinuing it in one part of the London Area 
where you know it is making a loss, and leaving it in 
force in another part where it is showing a profit. — That 
I am not prepared to say in advance. We shall have to 
look at the facts, as I said to Mr. Lawrence earlier, and 
policy will have to be based on facts. 

2306. Yes, I do appreciate that. We appreciate there 
may be many administrative difficulties with which we 
cannot deal here. — Yes, not only administrative difficulties 
but a great many other things which have considerations 
which ought sensibly and properly to be borne in mind 
when one is dealing with a problem of this kind. I will 
put it this way, Mr. Rippon (because it is of value that 
we should discuss these things here), and say that our 
minds are not closed to anything. 

2307. What we feel, Sir Reginald, is that if these 
experiments are made, giving cheap fares to different 
places to meet the special needs of special areas, _ it will 
produce a good deal of goodwill ; and it will give the 
Londoner the assurance that he is paying no more than 
he has to for his transport, that every effort is being 
made to increase net revenue in every possible way.— 
We should value the goodwill of our public very highly. 
One of the real drawbacks of these Inquiries and of the 
objections that are made and, if I may say so, of the 
way they are put forward and argued, is that they do 
put us into bad odour with our customers. But we 
certainly shall wish to do all we can to keep the goodwill. 

2308. I think I have only one final point to put to you, 
Sir Reginald, and that is on the question of the sub- 
standard fares. Is the view still taken that it would be 
right and equitable for them to be raised? 

( President ) : Raised how much? 

2309. (Mr. Rippon) '. I am going to come on to deal 
with that question, Sir, in a moment. A§ 'a principle, do 
you agree that it would be right and equitable that the 
sub-standards should be raised, _ Sir Reginald? — As a 
general proposition, I think that is true. 

2310. I think we went into this on Day 5 at page 72 
of the last Inquiry. I really wanted to find, Sir Reginald, 
whether there were any new circumstances which have 
altered the position. I think you, or my learned friend 
Mr. Willis, dealt with it on Day 3, page 25. — Can you 
give me the exact reference, Mr. Rippon, please? 

2311. Perhaps you would like to look first of all at 
Day 3, page 25, the right-hand column, at what my learned 
friend Mr. Willis had to say in opening. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): That is dealing with rather a 
different matter. I think Question 725 at page 72 is the 
same point. 

2312. (Mr. Rippori)-. Yes, I wanted to 'give both refer- 
ences in case it might be helpful. The first one I gave 
is the best one, Day 5, Page 72, Question 725 : “ The 
Commission still take the view that the disparity between 
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the subnormal and normal fores, -where that disparity 
has no commercial justification, ought to be removed 
in the interests of those who are paying a higher level 
of fares — Yes, you must not forget, of course, the ques- 
tion of customer resistance about which we have heard 
so much. If it really is the public view that adjustment 
of the substandards is a very bad thing and a very 
naughty thing to do, we shall have to bear that in mind. 

2313. But that is still your view about it, as a matter 
of general policy? — It would be my view, subject to the 
question of assessing the extent of the customer resistance 
to a step of the kind. You will remember that there 
was a very, very great outcry. 

2314. Would you agree that, if the Tribunal in its 
wisdom felt it was right that there should be an increase 
in those substandards, rather than in any new increases 
in fares proposed in this Scheme, as for as the Com- 
mission is concerned no difficulty would now arise? 

( President ) : But could we do such a thing? 

(Mr. Rippon) : We had the undertaking last time that 
they would not be raised. Mr. Willis has referred to it 
now. If you could take the view, Sir, that you find the 
Commission need £Xm. additional revenue, and having 
found that, you allow what fare increases you feel are 
necessary in order to achieve that result. Having found 
the figure of £Xm. you could, before making any new 
fare adjustments say that the Commission must make use 
of the headroom which they adopted in substandard fares. 
What I am asking Sir Reginald is. is there now any 
difficulty of which he is aware that may arise in that 
course being adopted. 

(The Witness ) : Do you mean would the Commission 
be unhappy about the decision of the Tribunal? 

2315. As far as you know, would there by any difficulty 
in doing 'that, apart from the fact 'that there was in the 
past the Government intervention in circumstances which 
have now changed? 

(President) : Do you mean administrative difficulty? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : Administrative difficulty or any fear of 
further Government intervention in the changed circum- 
stances. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Do you raise this new point in 
your Objections, Mr. Rippon? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : We raised it last time and we raised 
it this time, and we have in our Objections our usual 
coverage. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Where is it in the Objections? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : At the bottom. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : This comes within your words, 
and further take notice that you reserve the right to raise 
any other Objections? 

(Mr. Rippon ): Yes. 

(President)-. I do not think much o’f that form of 
Objection ; an objection to the effect that you will raise 
any other makes nonsense of any other document of 
the sort. 

(Mr. Rippon): Of course, we did go into this before 
in 1950, when Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve said I was 
raising a matter which was not in our Objection ; and 
you held that that form of words appeared to cover 
everything. I hope that may be so, Sir. I always feel 
that it may be necessary to rely on it at some stage in 
these proceedings. 

(President): I am not certain, Mr. Rippon, that there 
may not be behind this question another matter of more 
general application. Whatever may have been the posi- 
tion under the 1947 Act, under the 1953 Act our functions 
have been limited to fixing maximum fares. It is difficult 
to avoid (without taking into account matters which a 
judicial body is not supposed to take into account, 
namely statements in the House of Commons and all 
the rest of it) the impression that that change in the 
statutory position does not carry with it. the implication 
that we are not to concern ourselves with questions of 
management, merely to fix a ceiling within which it will 
be reasonably certain that the British Transport Com- 
mission will be able to do all it ought to do. A great 
number of your questions are in fact addressed to say 
■that if the Commission be managed in this, that or the 
other way, they would be able to get on with this or 



that revenue. ,On a rigid construction of the new Act 
those are questions with which we are not concerned. 

2316. (Mr. Rippon): I, of course, have been cross- 
examining Sir Reginald on the assumption that if the 
Tribunal took the view that there was this headroom 
available with relation to the substandard fares, it could 
refuse to fix new maximum fares levels on the ordinary 
fares particularly. You see, Sir Reginald, when you talk 

of passenger resistance that would arise . — I have not 

talked about that ; that is from your side. 

2317. I thought you did refer to it. — I merely said that 
I had heard so much about passenger resistance that I 
should have to take it into account. 

2318. But you do appreciate, do you not, that we have 
been saying that the passenger resistance is greatest on 
the short-distance journeys and on the ordinary fares? 
— That is what you have been saying? 

2319. Yes. — I see. 

2320. Will you accept that that is the view we have 
been putting forward? — Certainly. I have not been present 
the whole time, as you know. 

2321. Will you agree this, then? If the Tribunal should 
find that the full amount for which you are asking is not 
required, will you agree that the first consideration should 
be to keep the ordinary fare levels as low as possible, 
because that is where (in our view at any rate) your traffic 
appears to be most vulnerable? — You mean the ordinary 
standard fares, or the sub-standard fares? 

2322. The ordinary standard fares. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think you have left the point 
about the sub-standard fare, have you not, Mr. Rippon? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes, for the moment. 

(President) : You must not come back to it very often 
or to any very great extent, Mr. Rippon, because it 
plainly is not within any reasonable interpretation of 
your Objection. But if you want to come back to it even 
for a moment you must make it clear whether or not 
the Local Authorities you represent are putting forward 
the view that all sub-standard fares should be abolished. 

(Mr. Rippon): No, I made the point about the limita- 
tion ; I think it was originally a 40 per cent, limitation. 

(President) : 1 do not think you have understood me. 
Are you, or are you not, going to submit at a later stage 
on behalf of all the Local Authorities you represent that 
all sub-standard fares should be abolished? 

(Mr. Rippon) : As I am now instructed, Sir, their feel- 
ing is that the important fare to be protected is the short- 
distance ordinary fare. If the Tribunal find that the fares 
have to be increased in order to raise a certain additional 
amount of revenue which is to be required, consideration 
would be given to making some adjustment in the sub- 
standard rather than making an increase in the ordinary 
fare, particularly the 3-j-d. fare to 4d. 

( President ): I hope I shall find in the transcript to- 
morrow morning that that is an answer to my question. 
At the moment it does not sound to me as if it is. 

(Mr. Rippon) : It is as far as I can go at the moment. 

(President) : I thought it likely. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : It is the feeling of those I represent that 
they would rather see the sub-standards increased by some 
amount if that would enable the Tribunal to leave the 
3^d. fare where it is. 

(President): You are going, then, to submit to us on 
behalf of all the Local Authorities you represent that there 
should be some addition to the sub-standard fares? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Rather than an increase in the ordinaries. 

(President) : In order to secure a reduction in the new 
ordinary fares proposed? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Our difficulty perhaps is this, in the 1950 
Inquiry, as I understand it, the Tribunal decided a certain 
amount of money was required and then considered the 
question of how it was to be raised. I do not know 
whether that procedure is likely to be followed on this 
occasion. 

(President) : It depends how soon we finish! 

(Mr. Rippon) : We do not know how much money, if 
any, the Tribunal are going to find to be necessary. We 
can only put our submissions to the alterations that might 
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be made to the fares structure in rather broad and general 
terms, leaving it in the discretion of the Tribunal as to 
how the thing should be worked out in detail. I did feel 
though that as I was going to make some observations 
about that I should ask iSir Reginald, or some witness for 
the Commission, what in fact the position was in relation 
to the sub-standard fares. I hope I have not in so doing 
pressed unduly on your patience. 

( President ) : In other words, you are going to make a 
speech on matters which are not covered by your express 
Objections and you thought we should have preliminary 
warning that you were going beyond it? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I did not know the point was going to 
be taken that our general covering phrase was not suffi- 
cient to enable us to raise these general matters. Of 
course, you will appreciate so far as the Objectors are 
concerned, they do not have a very great deal of time in 
which to consider in detail their approach to the Inquiry, 



and of course they have always taken the view that as 
the proceedings develop it may be necessary for them to 
modify their original 'opinions. I think there are many 
answers the Commission give us which, of course, fully 
satisfy the Objections which some Local Authorities, or 
some members of the Local Authorities, have raised. 

{President ) : Of course, some times you are blown out 
on the Objections you have made, but what we are con- 
sidering is whether you can introduce an entirely new form 
of objection. You know, we are reasonably lax on these 
procedural matters, but I think we become a little stricter 
if something which is outside your Objection is pursued 
too long. You have introduced the topic to our minds, 
anyhow. 

{Mr. Rippon) : 1 am much obliged. 

{Mr. Dudley Collard): I do not wish to cross-examine 

{Mr. Willis) : I have no re-examination. 



{The Witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Stanley William Hill, recalled. 
Examination by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence, continued. 



2323. I was just going to introduce LCC 207A when we 
adjourned yesterday. — Yes. 

{President) : I am sorry to intervene, but it makes it 
easier when one is looking at the note hereafter if one 
has the reference. That is at page 66 of the Third Day 
transcript. 

2324. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Mr. Hill, this table 
has been prepared, has it not, as a statement of the com- 
parison of all travel at Ordinary Fares affecting London 
Transport Central Road Services for each category 
between the “Y” year and “Z” year estimates? — Yes, 
that is so. 

2325. They show some remarkable differences, do they 
not, in the two sets of figures? — Yes. 

2326. Do you draw attention to the 34d. fare? — Yes. 

2327. Which shows a decrease of nearly £lm.? — That 
is so, yes. 

2328. Amongst other results of this analysis is there 
an increase in the yield affecting the 5d. fare of £409.000? 
—Yes. 

2329. And a decline of £214,000 in the 2d. fare? — Yes. 

2330. Can you offer any explanation of those two latter 
variations of differences? — Of course for differences even 
of this magnitude it is very difficult to find a clear explana- 
tion. It is fairly obvious that some difference is bound to 
arise from the fact that the two October tests, October, 
1952 and October, 1953, can never be fully representative 
of the pattern for more than a period of time, but I 
think one does not want to emphasise that too much. 
Clearly the very large decrease that took place, or appears 
to have taken place, on the fares that were increased last 
time must be due in large measure to pronounced 
passenger resistance at that point. It is also clear, I would 
say, from these figures and from studying the different 
distribution, that there is here further confirmation that 
there is no general trend of alteration. The alterations 
are too sharp, both as regards increases on the one hand 
and decreases on the other, for that. Of course the pattern 
would be materially affected by drop-iback. 

2331. DropTiack? — Yes. If some dropdaack from the 
higher fares immediately following the 5d. fare was 
thought to be the major explanation of the large increase 
of the 5d. fare, it indicates an extent to drop-back that 
would be vastly greater than anything previously allowed 
for in the Commission’s estimates. One can of course 
only speculate about differences of these kinds. What I 
was particularly anxious to do was to draw the atten- 
tion of the Tribunal to the magnitude of these differences 
which are very, very large indeed on certain fare categories. 

2332. Out of a total net decrease in “ Z ” year over “ Y ” 
year of £14m., nearly £lm., or trwo-thirds of it, is con- 
centrated in the 3yd. category. — That is quite so, the fare 
that went up from 3d. to 3yd. 

2333. Would that enable you to express a view as to the 
probable results of a further increase of yd. on that fare 
to 4d.? — Yes ; I should have thought — and I think it is 
probably common ground with the Commission — thait the 
public reaction to increasing it yet further by yd. and 



thereby creating a gap of 2d. (which I think is quite 
unknown in passenger transport anywhere else) one could 
quite reasonably expect would certainly be more marked 
than it was on the last occasion. 

2334. And what would you say the result would be in 
all probability, compared with the discount that is made 
and shown on BTC 810, Appendix C on this category 
of the 5 per cent, loss and 5 per cent, drop-back to 2d.? 
— I should have thought with an increase of that kind at 
that point almost anything could happen. If the past 
figures are an indication of what has happened at the 
first stage of this increase from 3d. to 3yd. it is certainly 
very reasonable to assume that the impact to the further 
increase and to the widening of the gap would be very 
much more marked than it was on the previous occasion. 
In the new discounts- something like £ly-m. has been 
allowed for loss in that fare category. The gross yield 
exceeding the net yield by £l^m., as near as no matter. 

2335. {President) : Is that so for Central Road Services? 
— For Central Road Services alone, Sir, yes. 

2336. {President) : Then I am misunderstanding BTC 
810, Appendix C. — I am sorry. Sir; it was for the total 
Central Road Services, not just the 3yd. fare. 

2337. I thought you were talking about the 3yd. fare. 
For the 3yd. fare the allowance made is £949,000. — 
£949,000 at that point ; the total is £lym. At the 3yd. 
point it is £949,000 odd. We have here evidence of a 
decrease of more than that when the halfpenny was 
raised last time, and in the belief that a second rise at 
that point is bound to have a greater effect on the public 
reaction than the first one, also because there is a greater 
inducement to drop-back because the gap is widened, 
I should have thought that almost anything could happen 
so far as that fare was concerned, and that your discounts 
could well be properly doubled. 

2338. They may well turn -out to be too optimistic? — 
I should have thought they would at that point, because it 
is clearly experimenting on a line of which there is no 
prototype at all. There is nothing like it, I understand, 
in road transport throughout Great Britain. The induce- 
ment to travel short when there is 2d. to be gained by 
doing it is correspondingly greater than the inducement to 
travel short when there is 1yd. to be gained by it, or when 
there is 3d. to be gained by it as compared with when 
there was -only Id. to be gained by it. 

2339. (Mr. Poole): May I just ask Mr. Hill for an 
explanation? I am sure there is a very simple explanation 
of his variation in figures. Taking “ Z ” year in BTC 803, 
a number of them are the same and a number of them 
are different. Most of them are the same, but one or 
two are different. I should like to know why. The same 
applies to BTC 503, in column 2. 1 have no doubt it is 
the same explanation in each case. — The reason, Sir, is 
that in all these figures, for the reason which I stated 
yesterday. Ordinary Travel includes the return journey 
of the outward early morning traveller. It is necessary 
to do it in this way because of — we called them “ wrong ”, 
and I am sure they are wrong — the wrong figures put 
forward last time for the quantification of what that travel 
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was. So it is necessary to treat the return journey along 
with the other travel at the ordinary fare, and that will 
account for those differences. 

2340. (. President ) : Why do they differ in both columns, 
columns 2 and 3?— That is necessary, Sir, because in 
both cases it is necessary to throw back to the ordinary 
fare classification the return journeys of the early morning 
traveller. 

2341. The were both wrong — what you call wrong^ 
were they, both years?— No. “ Y ” year Was wrong ; ^ Z ^ 
year was right, we presume. You cannot correct Y 
year by reference to “ Z ” year, nor 11 Z year by reference 
to “Y” year. You can only get rid of the discrepancy 
by throwing it for both years back into the ordinary cate- 
go ries ; and ifchat iputs it right, ibccause the error, and I 
can use no other word because that is the only one that 
really describes what 1 want to say— arose by taking the 
wrong amount out of the ordinary traffic and putting it 
into early morning. Therefore, if you put back what 
was taken out, you get your figures right in both cases. 

{Adjourned for a short time.) 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Before I pass on to the next 
table with Mr. Hill, may I ask whether the explanation 
which Mr. Hill gave with regard to the alteration of 
figures on his table from BTC 803, which was the subject 
of some questions by Mr. Poole before the adjournment, 
has made the position clear, or is there anything stjll 
left in doubt which we might explain at this stage? 

{Mr. Poole ) : What he has done is clear, but exactly how 
he has done it is not quite clear to me ; 1 dare say it 
might be to some other people, of course. I do not 
know whether it matters a great deal as to what the 
calculation has been. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Perhaps we can help you in 
that before we go further? 

2342. (Mr. Poole {To the Witness )) : Will you put it 
in a very simple way, so that ! can understand it with 
my simple mind? — I will endeavour to put it simply, but 
I cannot promise to be very short. 

2343. (Let us have a go.— In the “ Y ” year estimates, 
the procedure adopted by the Commission is, first of all, 
to quantify the ordinary travel -at all the fare categories, 
and also to quantify the travel for early morning tickets — 
tickets as distinct from return travel— the 3d.’s and the 
4d.’s. 

2344. Are you talking of Central Road Services? — I am, 
and it applies also to country buses. 

2345. But you are talking about buses, not railways?— 
No, it does not apply to railways, because there there 
is a return ticket. So as to be able to present to you 
a table which shows both the outward and the backward 
journey for those early morning travellers on buses, they 
have taken out of the ordinary category so many 
journeys and so many at each of the fare categories, 
and thrown them info the early morning table ; that is, 
from “ C ” into “ G.” Of course, they had no exact 
method of doing this because nobody really knows the 
distribution of those return journeys over one, two, three 
and four miles ; the outward tickets only give a rough 
guide because the outward ticket covers a very much 
greater distance. 

2346. It goes up to 10 miles? — Yes. That was done 
in “ Y ” year, and the same was done in “ Z ” year — the 
same, in the sense that they went through the same 
sort of exercise, but when one looked at the figures one 
found that in the early morning categories they bore no 
relation, one year to another, “ Y ” year to “ Z ” year. 
So inquiries were made and the answer is given in the 
bundle of correspondence which has been put in. 

The answer showed that the amount that was deemed 
to be the return journeys of these early morning 
travellers, taken out of the “ C ” Appendix and put into 
“ G,” was very different indeed from that which was 
done in “ Y ” year. Apparently from some calculation 
or other they realise now that the “ Y ” year allocation 
was quite wrong. Therefore, to get the two figures 
correct, and to enable a comparison of “ Y ” year and 
“ Z ” year to be made, it is now necessary to throw 
them back into the categories from which those wrong 
amounts were taken, and that corrects it. It does not 
matter whether the amount was wrong, very wrong or 



only just wrong — if you put it back it is corrected ; 
that is the way of doing it. I am sorry for that long 
preliminary, Sir. If you refer to Appendix “ G ” and 
Appendix “ C ” in either of toe two years 

2347. Is this document 810 G? — Yes, Sir; 810 G or 
510 G — you have there the .amount of revenue repre- 
sented by the outward journey and the backward journey 
at ordinary fares — an outward journey at early morning 
fares and a backward journey at the ordinary fare — and 
one knows the component parts of it because if one 
looks at toe “ Existing Fare ” combination, that is the 
combination of the out and in. One can break that into 
its component parts of early morning ticket of 3d. at 
first, and 4d. later, and toe ordinary ticket for the return 
journey. Therefore it is a simple matter of arithmetic 
to find out how much represents the receipts in respect 
of the inward journey, and how much was the amount 
which was deemed to represent the receipts for the out- 
ward journey. 

2348. Is. 8d. represents Is. 4d. plus 4d.? — Yes. There- 
fore we can get the figures in each of toe fare categories 
and throw them back ; that is the method. I do not 
know whether the Commission disagree with any of the 
figures at all, but no doubt I shall hear from them ; 
the tables have not been put in for agreement. 

(Mr. Poole) : Thank you, Mr. Hill. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : We now come to LCC 
207 B. 

(President)-. Was this put to Mr. Valentine? I know 
LCC 207 A was ; I do not know whether it makes any 
difference? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : 'I cannot recollect whether 
I put every one of these tables to him, because many 
of them are different illustrations of the same point ; 

I may not have done. 

(President) : Very well. 

2349. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence (to the Witness))-. Table 
LCC 207 B is “ Passenger Journeys at Ordinary Fares 
. . . BTC’s estimate for “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year com- 
pared ”? — Yes. They are really toe same sort of presen- 
tation as 207 A, but in terms of passenger journeys, and 
of course that could be done in exactly the same sort 
of way as regards adjustment ; indeed, one can be 
derived from the other. You can always turn receipts 
into passenger journeys, or vice versa, if you have the 
figures to play with. 

This again shows “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year, both 
including the return journeys for the early morning 
travel for the reasons explained, but I have added a 
further column for this reason : The further column shows 
the “ Y ” year estimates, allowing for a droptoack, and 
the one per cent, allowance on the return journey for 
early morning travellers, w.hioh is solely in the last item 
and -this does not really complicate it. My reason for 
presenting those other figures was that in putting forward 
their estimates for “ Y ” year, the Commission said, not 
that 5 per cent, of toe 3£d. traffic would be lost, but that 
5 per cent, would drop back to 2d. traffic. That of 
course does not mean a diminution in the actual number 
of passenger journeys ; it means to say the number of 
passenger journeys. So what I have done .there is to work 
back from the “ Y ” year figures and show what the 
figures in each of toe new fare categories would be — 
“ new ” being after the 1953 Scheme — after that drop- 
back had taken place. 

For that purpose for that column .alone, I have assumed 
of course that -the 5 per cent, drop back was the drop 
back — the heading makes it clear — on “ Y ” year (allow- 
ing for the drop back as in statement BTC 510, Appendix 
“ C ”) and it .shows this position : If one looks at the 3^d. 
fare category, the Commission anticipated that after 
the changes had taken place and the drop back had .taken 
effect, the number of passenger journeys in that cate- 
gory would be 823,000,000 odd. The “ Z ” year figure 
puts that figure at 797,000,000, indicating, amongst other 
things I think, that the loss of traffic was greater than 
anticipated, and it is not that the drop back was greater, 
for if that were so, one would have expected to have 
found there was a corresponding difference the other 
way in the 2d. fare category ; but one finds that that is 
not so and that the 2d. fare category for “ Z ” year is 
already considerably short of the “ Y ” year estimate. 
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So it is not a question .that more .than 5 per cent, 
dropped back to 2d., but whether they did so or not. 
There must also have been an actual loss of passengers 
in addition to the drop back. 

2350. ( President ) : Perhaps due, I suppose, to what we 
have called a basic decline, although that is not a 
description of a cause. — It could be something happening, 
Sir. 

2351. Other than an increase of -fares? — Yes ; some- 
thing happening other than an increase of fares. 

2352. Some cause or causes leading to a diminution in 
the habits of people travelling? — Yes, that could happen, 
but then of course considerable doubt is thrown on that 
by the fact that these deficiencies -are nearly all taking 
place where the fares were increased, and -they were not 
taking place at the other points. There is no general 
depression of the figures night -down the scale, -and that 
is true of practically all the comparisons you make, 
namely -that there is no general depression of them. 

2353. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): On the basis that a 
considerable -amount -of the 3jbd. travel went into the 2d. 
travel, would that possibly mask any increase in passenger 
journeys in the 2d. fare category? — Yes. 

2354. Now would you look at table LCC 206 for a 
brief moment ? That compares the BTC’s figures for the 
early morning travel — early morning tickets, only — of 
“ Z ” year with “ Y ” year? — Yes. 

2355. So far as the Central Road Services are con- 
cerned, what do you draw attention to there? — The posi- 
tion here was that when the “ Z ” year figures were made 
up, there w-a no known figure of the yield of the 3d. 
ordinary tickets, -and .the early morning ticket covered, 
for some distances, the same j-o-urney ; there was no 3d, 
early morning ticket issued to a person, when an ordinary 
3d. ticket sufficed to carry that person the same distance. 
So probably that -accounts for -the -fact -that there are 
very marked differences in these figures here. 

But the “ Y ” year estimates presented for Central Road 
Services showed that classification of receipts, as shown 
in column 3, for 3d. tickets and for 4d. -tickets, which 
were assumed to be distributed over -the distances of five 
and 10 miles in the figures shown. Those can all be 
derived from the BTC tables for the 1953 Scheme. 

I would like to call attention to a slight error in descrip- 
tion there. Yo-u will see there that it says “ Over 10 ” 
a-nd it continues “ 4d.” ; it should read “ Over 4d.” The 
table should read “ 4d.” and “ Over 4d.”, but it is so 
small an error that i-t does not affect the figures at -all. 
It is rather in the description -of -the columns -and I -am 
do-ing no more than oalling the attention of the Tribunal 
to the fact -that for -the “Z” year figures, which are 
shown in column 4, the differences are most marked. 
There is a difference of £400, 000-odd -in -the amount which 
was deemed to be in respect o-f the 3d. early morning 
ticket, and the corresponding reduction in the 4d. ticket. 

For that reason, of course, there was an error of some 
size in Appendix “G” to Table 510 last time, and then 
you get -the country buses where, of course, the differences 
are not so sharp. 

2356. That error might be brought about, as I think 
you say, by the fact -that no separate 3d. early morn- 
ing ticket was in use for certain distances, and -an ordin- 
ary ticket was used for that -distance? — I have assumed 
that is likely to be some part of the reason, but I can- 
not understand how differences -in tha-t first category o-f 
five miles and £318,000 in the one case -and £42,000 in 
the other case could have co-me about. -It defies any 
ex-planatio-n that I can think of. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): Of course this was not put to 
Mr. Valentine. 

2357. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : No, I concede -that. 
{To the Witness ) : We can -take -the next group of tables 
together, and fairly Shortly, I -think. They are LCC 
208 A, 208B, 208C, 208D -and 208E? — That is so, yes. 

2358. Would you explain their -purpose and deal with 
them seriatim, shortly indicating the -points to which -you 
want attention drawn? — Yes. They were mainly put in 
for information and reference, but they do tell certain 
tales of their own. These tables are -a summary o-f pas- 
senger jo-umeys in relation to each of the main cate- 
gories o-f travel for 1953 compared with 1952. You will 



recall -that in the first table we dealt with passenger jour- 
neys in the aggregate, -and I -think it necessary to break 
them up further to see whether -the aggregation masked 
something which might otherwise become apparent if one 
broke the-m up into these separate parts. 

In the first table Which deals with -the rail services, 
ordinary -tickets, we find this sort o-f picture : First of 
all in the first three periods they are uncorrected in any 
way for the fact o-f -the fares increase in March ; I do 
not think it is possible to start applying corrections right 
down the figures ; -When you -are dealing with -the larger 
figures, the inertia of the large figures makes the differ- 
ences very small. Although I can-not say it could not 
have been done, we thought the -margin of error was 
too small to be of great concern. 

The important point is that if one looks at this cate- 
gory of travel from period 4 on-wards, one finds here 
a consist-ant increase in the number of passenger jour- 
neys over the corresponding period in 1952, consistent 
in the sense that it is an increase in the five months before 
the -fares increase came into effect, -and of course an 
abnormal increase during Coronation month. 

After the fares increase came into effect, quite marked 
decreases in the numbers of passenger journeys were 
apparent, taking immediate effect from when those fares 
increases came -in. Then, if one looks to the experience 
in 1954, and compares it with the corresponding period 
in 1953, one finds those decreases are still present, and, 
subject to -the rather erratic nature of February, in every 
one of those years, there is a tendency for the position to 
recover somewhat, meaning I think one of two things: 
either that the -initial reaction to -the fares increases has, 
by this period, abated somewhat ; or secondly, if there 
was some factor present in 1953 which depressed the 
receipts that year, whether it be an even-t or a trend, or 
whatever it -be, it could be that that is now in reverse. 

However, the answer -might lie in both the reasons I 
have given, or in one or in the -other. No one can tell, 
but certainly the fall is not so sharp now as it was in the 
early months of the fares increase. 

2359. '{Mr. Poole ) : Your figures for 1953 and 1954 are 
taken from Transport statistics? — Yes, and that is -also 
true when -one looks at the receipts, -although I have not 
given a table for receipts in this form. The decline in the 
early months of this year compared with last year is a 
lesser decline than that which obtained in the period 
before -Christmas. If one looks at LCC 208B one gets 
the same sort of table, -but in this case relating to season 
tickets, here one gets a constant decline in the season ticket 
figures throughout, except in period 9. I cannot find any 
explanation for that -at all ; it might have something to 
do with the fact -that passenger journeys for season tickets 
are only a derived figure, but I cannot see the reason for 
that decrease. No doubt one will suggest itself to the 
Commission. 

One gets that decrease in all the early months, right 
throughout the whole of 1953 practically, except in period 
9, and one must forget period 13, because the period 13 
figures in 1952 were affeoted by -the fog. Yet when one 
looks at 1954, the whole position appears to have changed 
and they are on the upgrade -again to quite a marked 
degree on the season ticket category. So something is 
improving here which was not present in 1953. 

2360. You find it difficult to rationalise that?— I find 
it very hard indeed. 

2361. {President)-. We shall find it very hard, no doubt. 
— I can assure you. Sir, that with season tickets it is very 
difficult. 

2362. I suppose what all these figures represent is the 
number of season tickets issued in a particular period, 
multiplied by the conventional figure? — Yes, and that, if 
I may say so, just reminds me of the one possible explana- 
tion that occurred to me for some part of it, namely, a 
time lag in giving effect to season tickets, probably com- 
bined with the formula for the combined season ticket. 
If people accelerated the buying of their season tickets in 
the middle months and held them up in the latter months, 
it might -have some disturbing effect, but that is not the 
complete explanation, even then. 

2363. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : We can leave it there, 
and go on to 208C. — Table LCC 208C is confined to 
early morning tickets, and this shows a -picture which at 
first glance is very peculiar indeed, but which is explained 
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by one fact. This showed that the 1953 tickets fell short 
of the 1952 tickets right through to period 9 in the case of 
the road services and right through to period 8 in the case 
of the rail services and then a reversal into a plus there- 
after. The answer must lie in the fact that this table, 
taken from Transport statistics, refers to tickets, but the 
3d. ticket was not in general issue, or not in issue at all 
— 'I am not sure about that— on the road services, where 
the ordinary 3d. ticket sufficed, but after the decision last 
year it was necessary, of course, to introduce the 3d. 
ticket because the ordinary fare had become 34-d. A 
similar reason came about on the rail services, because it 
was then necessary to introduce a 6d. ticket . for the first 
time. I think the sudden change from minus to plus 
was accounted for almost entirely by those facts. There 
may be others — I do not know. 



2364. Table LOC 208D is London Transport Executive 
Road Services — ordinary tickets. — Yes, and, of course, 
they do include the tickets issued to early . morning 
travellers returning home, because they are tickets on 
which the Transport statistics are based throughout. Here 
one gets, in relation to this category, that same sort ot 
picture which characterised the aggregates an improve- 
ment in 1953 over 1952 throughout period 4 to period 8 
inclusive, and then, of course, a reversal after the fares 
increases took effect, in period 9. 

Here again the net result in the first three months of 
1954 when measured against the figures for 1953, is 
rather better than was shown by comparing the autumn 
months of 1953 with the autumn months, of the 
corresponding year; either an upward trend in traffic, 
which is a possibility, or a partial recovery from the 
initial smack of the fares increase. Then this last little 
category is really put in only for the sake of completion , 
it relates to the road services, other parts, and they are 
mainly contract. I do not think they enter into the picture, 
but, of course, it does show a remarkably large increase 
for the Coronation, as one might expect. 

2365. At this stage and after drawing attention to these 
tables, would it be convenient to introduce Table LUG 
209, before summing the position up? I think so. 

2366. This table is largely self-explanatory, but if we 

go through it now, you will be able to add any comment 
or point that you desire to add. This is headed : London 

Transport Executive Services. Changes in Pattern of 
Travel, ‘ Y ’ year and ‘ Z ’ year ”, and it says ; The BTC 
estimates of receipts for each category and. for each 
denomination of fares are derived by apportioning the 
‘Z’ year total estimated receipts (£70- 6m.) over the 
categories and denominations according to a pattern 
derived from tests. Thus, to eliminate any effect of trend, 
etc. it is possible to compare the changes in pattern 
between ‘Y’ and ‘Z’ years by raising all the figures m 
the ‘ Z ’ year (pattern in the proportion which the Z 
vear total receipts, before allowance for augmentation, 
development and ‘downward trend’ (£71 '01 9m.), bears 
to the ‘Z’ year total receipts (£706m.). The figures thus 
derived can be compared with the ‘ Y ’ year pattern (before 
discount for lost traffic due to fares increases). The 
differences represent changes in the pattern, including the 
effect of traffic lost through fares increases and downward 
trend (if any) that has taken place. Applied to Central 
Road Services— Ordinary Travel (including return at 
ordinary fares of early morning travellers) the following 
results are shown ”. Then there is set out three columns, 
with some remarks by the side on the right-hand side , 1 
do not want to read all those, because they are on the 
table, but to which do you draw particular attention, and 
what comments do you make? — May I say first of all 
that this table was prepared to deal with the particular 
point that prompted the last comment of the President, 
namely, that comparing “Y” year with “ Z ” year, and 
showing in respect of any particular fare category a large 
fall-off, one has reflected in that large fall-off for any 
decline in traffic trend, or whatever you like to call it. 

I thought it right to present figures devoid of that factor, 
so that one could see that the difference in any particular 
fare oategory was not due to the fact that the British 
Transport Commission now depress their estimated takings 
for “Z” year down to £70-6m. ; in other words, to 
remove that allowance from further downward trend in 
this calculation, and also to remoye the other way, the 
plusage allowed for apgmentation and development. What 
it does, as the note at the top of the table says, is to 
enable you to compare the figures, and the difference 



represents any change in the pattern that has taken place, 
including the effect of travel lost from fares increases 
and, of course, in a downward trend — or in depression ; 

I would rather use that word, because “ trend ” implies 
something that has to be projected into the future, and 
we are saying that it cannot foe projected into the future. 
It includes the allowance the other way, for augmentation 
and development. 

It is possible to> compile this table, as the first line 
indicates, because it is known how the Commission pre- 
pared these detailed tables, by grossing up first rather 
than distributing it the other way, and it has showed this 
drop here of just under £lm. in the 3|d. fare category, 
a drop of £400,000 odd in the 7d. fare category, and a 
drop of £200,000 odd in the 8id. fare category. 

In the next group I have put in details, and I have 
also grouped them together ; there are some very sub- 
stantial differences line by line on the long-distance travel : 
it does so happen that if you group them together the 
difference is not very much marked. The decreases of 
any moment have taken place where the fares have been 
increased, namely, at 3d. to 3-jd., 6d. to 7d., and 8d. to 
8yd. with a change in pattern the other way in the 5d. 
category, no doubt represented in part at least by a fall- 
back from the 7d. and 8yd. people. 

Here again one gets no evidence of a general depression 
of figures, but marked differences where the fares were 
altered last time. That fall of just under £lm. in the 
34d. travel measured in .this way is very considerably 
more than the allowance made for that fare category in 
the “ Y ” year estimates. 

2367. ( President ): To what do you attribute the drop 
in the unchanged 2d. fare yield?— That is not marked 
there as “ unchanged ” ; I think there is in fact a change 
in regard to children’s tickets. 

(President) : It is shown as : “ Fare unchanged ”, is it 
not? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): It is on my copy, Sir. 

2368. ( President ) (to the Witness) : And it is the fact 
too, is it not? — The 2d. one has no note against it, Sir. 

(President) : It has on my copy. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : And it has on mine. 

2369. ( President ) (to the Witness) : At any rate, it ought 
to have such a note, whether your copy has or not — 
I beg your pardon. Sir ; that note was struck out of some 
of the copies. The children’s fare was changed and the 
others were not. I am sorry that that crossing out has 
not been applied to all copies ; I thought it had been. 

( President ); I am told that there are two versions of 
this table current ; I was looking, and I rather suspect 
that you are looking, Mr. Lawrence, at a typed sheet. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, I was, Sir. 

( President ): But I am told that there was a later 
edition 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : A revised version. 

2370. ( President ); Yes^which appears in the print of 
yesterday ; but whether it be revised or not, the fact is 
that the 2d. fare was unchanged. (To the Witness): Is 
that right? — No, Sir. The 2d. fare includes two distinct 
lots— the ordinary 2d. fare and the child’s old lid. fare, 
which went up to 2d., and that one element of it was 
increased in the 1953 Scheme. 

2371. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness): Was 
it a substantial part of the travel in that category? Was 
the child’s travel a substantial part in that category?— 
Yes. It used to produqe half a million pounds a year, 
and indeed in the “ Y ” year estimates the Commission 
had anticipated a loss of 5 per cent, of that, due to drop 
back. In those circumstances therefore it is not a neg- 
ligible part. In the first edition of that table there is the 
note that the 2d fare has not been changed, and the 
table was put in^ but then it occurred to me later that 
the child element in the 2d. fare had been increased. 

2372. (President) : At any rate, the table as printed in 
its final form is correct? — Yes, Sir. 

2373. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (to the Witness): Can 
we quite shortly summarise your view of the result of all 
those tables about which we have been talking, in the 
form of certain alternative conclusions upon them?— Yes, 
I think so. 
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2374. The learned President touched , upon this yester- 
day ; if the British Transport Commission’s figures of 
estimates for “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year are accepted as 
to both occasions as being basically reliable, then what in 
your view do these tables and figures indicate? — They 
certainly indicate marked changes brought about by the 
fares increase itself. 

2375. In the farm of public reaction to them? — Yes. I 
am conscious of the fact, of course, that these tests were 
made in October, when the public reaction is likely to 
have been greater than, say, in March or May of this 
year. 

2376. The only other alternatives to that conclusion are 
based upon the supposition that the hypothesis of that 
conclusion is mistaken namely, that there is an error in 
the “Y” year or “Z” year estimates, or both of them? 
— Yes. 

2377. If the “ Y ” year figures are unreliable in their 
computation, then I suppose it follows that any budgetary 
statement which incorporates the estimated yield figure 
from the 1953 award increases would also be unreliable? 
— It means that the whole lot would be unreliable. The 
estimate of the “ Y ” year yield, the whole of the London 
Transport Executive budget for last year — all the figures 
would be unreliable if we were to assume that there were 
serious errors in the “ Y ” year figures. We know that 
there were serious errors in regard to the early morning 
travel, but I am hoping that it only goes that far. 

2378. Therefore we can reject that hypothesis ; if there 
is any error in the “ Z ” year estimates, then the accuracy 
of those figures are a treacherous basis for any present 
budgetary statements? — That is so. 

2379. Rejecting that hypothesis and going back to the 
position that both are substantially accurate, then these 
tables reflect— or, as I said yesterday, spotlight— the public 
reactions to an increase of fares? — They do. 

2380. Generally, and in particular? — Yes. 

{President): We have been told that the “Z” year 

estimates, or figures presented as “ Z ” year estimates, 
are estimates made by the Commission for their own 
purposes before 1954 began, and those budget estimates 
for 1954 are based primarily on the actuals for 1953, and 
not on a “ Y ” year figure at all. The whole of this 
evidence is comparing a “ Y ” year figure, because it is 
neatly printed in the costing book ; it is comparing an 
estimated figure called a “Y” year figure with an esti- 
mated figure called a “ Z ” year figure, but in fact we 
know that the “ Z ” year figure is the budget figure, and 
that the budget was based on the actual for 1953. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : That is so, Sir ; and I sup- 
pose, working back, the same thing would apply to the 
“ Y ” year figures. 

{President) : But on that hypothesis the “ Y ” year figure 
does not matter when one is thinking about “ Z ’ year, 
because we know that the “ Y ” year figure disappeared 
and the “ Z ” year figure is taken as an actual for 1953. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I follow that, Sir, but what 
I have not followed, if I may say so respectfully, is how 
that affects the matters which Mr. Hill has just been 
putting forward, except as to nomenclature and a more 
accurate description than to call them on these tables 
“ ‘ Y ’ year estimates ”, or “ ‘ Z ’ year estimates ”. 

{President): I thought Mr. Hill was suggesting that 
unless we could rely on the substantial accuracy of a 
“ Y ” year and / or “ Z ” year estimate, there was nothing 
to go on ; and I am pointing out, through you, Mr. 
Lawrence, that in point of fact we have something to go 
on, because we know the actuals of 1953. and we know 
how those actuals for 1953 were modified to produce the 
“ Z ” year estimate. We know that it was added to them 
and taken off them, and it is only in two items of those 
matters with which Mr. Hill, as I understood him yester- 
day, was quarrelling. 

{The Witness) : Yes, Sir ; I think that is quite fair. 
Of course, we do not know for 1953 the correct amount 
that has to be taken into account for projecting it into 
“ Z ” year for that part of the fares increase which had 
not been earned in 1953 ; that is itself dependent upon 
the Commission’s “ Y ” year estimates. 

2381. You have given us a figure for that? — I have 
attempted to. 



2382. You suggested £282,000, or £292,000?— Yes. 

2383. But subject to that, those are the two variations 
of the 1953 actuals, which you say ought to be made 
before one can begin to talk about a 1954 figure? — I quite 
agree. 

{ President ): I am sorry, Mr. Lawrence, but one is con- 
tinually confused, or finds it difficult to remember whether 
one is comparing one estimate with the subsequent esti- 
mate, or an estimate with an actual. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am very much obliged, Sir. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : This might be a convenient 

moment, Sir, to supply the Tribunal and my learned 
friend and Mr. Hill with the budget for 1954 and the 
actuals for 1954. 

{President) : Yes, if that is convenient to Mr. Lawrence? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, Sir. I have come to 
the end of this part of Mr. Hill’s evidence and I am much 
obliged. {Table handed.) I am afraid I shall not be able 
to make any immediate comment or to ask any questions 
about this, but I am obliged to my learned friend and to 
his clients for its production. We shall reserve it for 
consideration later. 

{President) : What number Will it be, Mr. Willis? 

(Mr. Harold Willis): I think we have now reached 
BTC 709, Sir. 

2384. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence (To the Witness)): 
'Leaving that topic now, I want you to look at Table 
LGC 205, which I put to Mr. James, on the subject of 
clearances. You have either heard or read his evidence 
on this matter ; is there anything which you desire to add 
to the topic? — Just in this one sense, that it was obvious 
to us in watching the transport Statistics figures month by 
month that something very funny was happening to 
clearances last year ; that whereas, for instance, in 1952 
after the fares increase in that year, £80,000 a month was 
being credited to London Transport Executive, suddenly, 
in 1953, before any fares change, that had been switched 
down to £68,000, and then in the middle of the summer 
it was down to £40,000. It seemed quite inexplicable ; in 
the later months it gradually crept up to £80,000, but it 
was never more than £80,000, whatever the fares increases 
were that had by then come into effect. 

The figures were very, very erratic, and until I heard 
Mr. James’s evidence on this, it seemed to me that these 
quite arbitrary allowances for clearance might come into 
some of the differences which the London Transport 
Executive show as arising between budget and actual 
figures. 

I am still not clear, however, if they do or not ; I 
cannot say whether they do or not. I am only drawing 
the attention of the Tribunal to the fact that these were 
the amounts actually allowed in Transport Statistics, and 
clearly in no month do they purport to be correct ; but 
they were corrected so as to come to something like a 
right figure throughout the whole year as .a result of tests 
made in May 1953. 

Clearly the London Transport Executive budget for 
,1953 — my copy of that is dated 10th March, 1953 — cannot 
.have been prepared on an anticipation of correct clearance 
figures, but they might not h-ave been far wrong. I think 
.it raises a matter of some significance, although not of 
major significance, and it is further complicated by the 
fact that in Transport Statistics for the first three periods 
of 1953 it is stated to be one figure, and if you look back 
in the 1954 edition, you get a slightly different figure. 
There is no money in it, but 

2385. ( President ): It is bothering to statisticians?— Yes, 
Sir. 

2386. Is there any figure you want us to put down as 
corrective of any estimate as a result of your table, 
Transport Statistics and Mr. James’s answers to Mr. 
Lawrence at Questions 1430 and following? — Only this : 
if you did find it necessary to place a great deal of 
reliance on the London Transport Executive budget, you 
should at least find out how this clearance factor has been 
dealt with. 

2387. You mean that we should find out more than 
Mr. James told us? — Yes. I am sorry I put it that way, 
but I mean it is a factor which has not been resolved. 

B 
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2388. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): That was probably due 
to my unskilful cross-examination. — It was not actually 
put to him. 

2389. I did not put enough questions — we must leave 
it in that way. There is one other matter I want to ask 
you some questions about, and that is the question of 
the discounts which the British Transport: Commission 
allow in itheir “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year calculations for 
lost traffic. Unless I have misunderstood the whole thing, 
is this right, that their estimates of yield from traffic at 
present fares is .based on the assumption that the increases 
sanctioned in 1953 produced about £4-jm.? — Yes. 

2390. A little more or a little less, that is the figure 
which we have had before? — Yes. 

2391. That figure being the result of a calculation after 
making various allowances for loss of .the traffic caused 
by the various increases? — That is so. 

2392. In the 1953 draft Scheme, did those allowances 
total a figure of £705,000 odd? — They did, yes. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It was £705,760, to be precise. 

2393. ( President ): Is that in respect of London Trans- 
port, or London Transport and London Lines? — Both 
together, Sir. The estimated gross yield in the Scheme 
as put forward in 1953, not allowing for the effect of 
the Tribunal’s Award, was £16-8m. ; the net yield was 
£6Tm. The amount assumed to be lost through loss of 
traffic was £0-7m. or, to be precise, £705,760, which repre- 
sented about 10-4 per cent, of the gross yield. 

2394. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Or I per cent., frac- 
tionally, of the total traffic receipts? — Yes, L35 per cent., 
or something like that, of the total receipts. 

2395. In order to get some comparative figures for the 
1954 Scheme, a scheme which .as I understand it involves 
gross increases not much more than those in the 1953 
Scheme — > — . — A little more. The gross increases on the 
1953 Scheme were £6-8m., the gross increases on the 1954 
Scheme are just under £7-2m., on a bigger basis of course, 
because one .is being increased by the increase of 1953. 
In both cases .they represent an increase on existing levels 
of 7T7 per cent, or .a similar order. 

2396. (Mr. Poole) : What do you say the gross is this 
time?— 1£7, 172,694. 

2397. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : And the discounts on 
this Scheme have been worked out at what? — At 
£1.875,438. 

2398. What percentage is that of the present total 
receipts? — That is over 2 per cent, of the present total 
receipts. 

2399. About 2-7 per cent, is it not? — No, I do not think 
it is that much. The total present receipts are just over 
2 per cent. 

2400. What is the percentage of the estimated gross 

increase? — 26 per cent, as compared with 10 per cent, 
in the 1953 Scheme. 'In other words, taking the picture as 
a whole, of all the forms of travel facility and all the 
types of fares, the discounts this .time are rather more 
than 2-j times greater than that allowed for in the 1953 
Scheme. But if one looks at particular classes of travel, 
the vulnerable classes like the ordinary travel on. the 
buses, the discounts are about 3-y times as .great as they 
were last time. Might I put it this way, Sir ; the loss for 
ordinary Central Road traffic last time was 12-8 per cent, 
of the gross yield ; that is the gross increased yield of 
course. This time it is 41 -6 per cent. If one looks to 

the country buses, in the 1953 Scheme it was 10-3 per 

cent. ; this time it is 33-3 per cent. Even on the rail 

Services ordinary, last time it was 11 per cent, of the 

gross yield, this time it is 26^ per cent, of the .gross yield. 
In other words, something is brought into the picture this 
time by way of discounts for the loss of traffic which 
has never 'been brought into the estimate before at any- 
thing like this degree, even in relation to the large increase 
authorised in the 1952 Scheme. The indications seem 
to me here that the conviction on behalf of the British 
Transport Commission that here these increases have 
brought them to the stage where they will not result, as 
in the past, in, shall I say, a normal loss of traffic of the 
1 per cent, and 2 per cent, order, but 'a quite abnormal 
loss of traffic, which was something never expected in 
the past. 



2401. It is all .a question of degree as to what we 
should call normal and what we should call abnormal. — 
I grant that. 

2402. And the figures you have just mentioned indicate 
the stepping up of this recognition of the element of 
passenger resistance? — Y es. 

2403. Let me ask you this, having reached by this 
Scheme levels of discount such as you have just men- 
tioned over all and in various categories, would you say 
that they have reached or are .reaching a point at which 
discounts will not .be capable of being o.perated? — Of 
course it is very hard to express an opinion right on that 
question because there are certain people who, of course, 
have to travel, certain people who, if you squeeze and 
squeeze them, still have to travel ; there are others who 
can choose. It is fairly clear from the remarkable 
change in these discounts here that the Commission them- 
selves anticipate that something is going to happen this 
time which has never happened before in the way of 
passenger resistance ; and I think they are right, because 
it seems to me that the fare structure which is put for- 
ward for this Scheme is essentially a very bad one indeed 
with its very large gaps. I do believe — I can only call 
here on general experience — that this Scheme might result 
in almost anything happening so far as the ordinary- 
travel on the bus services is concerned. Whereas in the 
past it seems to me these discounts .were an acknowledge- 
ment of perhaps a rather regretful loss of a certain num- 
ber of passengers, this Scheme is almost throwing them 
away. If, on the contrary, the public are much tougher 
than we think they are and can take these increases, pay 
up and look cheerful about them, then, of course, it means 
that nothing like all this money is needed, it is not 
necessary to put up fares to produce over £7m. gross. 

2404. If the discounts are an inaccurate forecast, there 
will be more receipts than 'are to be expected on the 
basis of those discounts. — And London would then be 
subsidising the British Transport Commission in quite a 
big way. 

2405. {President)'. Mr. Hill, you have not said which 
of those two events is in your view likely to happen. — 
The first. 

2406. Are these discounts likely to prove insufficient? — 
I think so. I think the change will he very marked 
indeed. 

2407. The change will be very marked indeed ; well of 
course that is a little bit too general. Do you think 
the discounts will prove to have been insufficient? — Y es. 

2408. You do? — Yes. 

2409. And that the yield will be less than is hoped for? 
— If these particular increases are put into effect, Sir. 

2410. That is what I mean. — Yes, I do think that, Sir, 
largely because of its dependence on those pivotal fare 
categories. 

2411. I believe Mr. Lawrence is about to turn to an- 
other topic, so T have just one more question on this 
subject. You have just said the proposed structure itself 
is a very bad one. Are you going to give us some assist- 
ance as to what would be a good fare structure assuming 
this amount of money is required? — I do not think I can. 

2412. I did not think so. — One has not all the material 
one needs to do that ; I think it would be very difficult. 

I think one could make some helpful suggestions, but I 
do not think one could do the whole .thing. 

2413. Well, I will get the helpful suggestions at the 
end ; at any rate, you know enough about it to know 
it is a very bad one? — A gap of 2d. in a small distance 
fare I am convinced is bad. 

2414. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It is the steps of 2d., 
4d. and 6d.? — Yes, it is only that factor. 

2415. Now, will you say a few words, Mr. Hill, about 
London Lines. — Yes. 

2416. I shall have to make a submission with regard to 
the new costings of the working expenses of London 
Lines, but I should like to have from you brief figures 
on the basis that the formula about which there was so 
much discussion last time on the subject of these expenses 
still commends itself for adoption to the Tribunal. — Yes. 

2417. On that hypothesis, if I may respectfully use it 
for a moment, I want to get your London Lines budget. 
Let us start with the London Lines gross receipts. That 
is a figure, is it, of £22m.? — That is so, yes. 
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2418. That is not allowing anything for any trend ; it 
may be arguable one way or the other, but that is a point 
about which we have already said something. — Yes, I 
think it was subsequently established that it did allow for 
£80,000 upward trend or something like that. I think first 
we were told there was no trend, but there was a little 
bit in it. 

2419. Then there is a small sum of £0Tm. for rents and 
advertising which gives a figure of 22T. From that we 
have to deduct first of all working expenses, and I want 
you to do it now, if you will, on the basis of the 
formula — -if that be the right word to use — which was 
established as a result o'f debate and argument and 
evidence last time. — Yes. 

2420. What would be the figure (or figures, is there is 

more than one alternative) that should be taken on that 
basis? — If one takes the formula adopted by the Tribunal 
in. the Memorandum last time -and brings it up to date 
by allowing for increased costs in the meantime, and also 
corrects it for the admitted error in the number of steam 
miles, one comes to a total cost in terms of “ Z ” year 
which might be £19-27m. or might be £19-05m. Which 
of those two figures is the correct one really depends on 
this allowance back for the change in practice on the 
abnormal maintenance account. I can give greater detail 
of that in a moment. But, for the moment, I think it is 
sufficient to say that the 1953 formula adopted by the 
Tribunal in the Memorandum in 1953, brought up to date 
for increased costs but corrected for the error regarding 
steam miles which has been present over the years 

2421. Yes, that is something over £lm.? — Yes, it brings 
the figure for “ Z ” year up to £19Tm. 

2422. If we take £19Tm., somewhere between the two 
figures you have already mentioned? — Yes, there are two 
slightly different calculations one can make. 

2423. (Mr. Poole) : Did we adopt it? Is it a fair 
expression to say we adopted it? We had nothing else 
on offer, had we? — You used it, Sir, so as to formulate 
the total target. 

2424. We used it, but it is -not to say we adopted it. — 
I did not mean adoption in the sense of affection, but 
you used it. 

2425. In the end we expressed the view that we would 
like to h-ave something -rather more accurate substituted 
-for it. — Yes. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : If I remember rightly, there 
were three alternatives offered to you by the Commission 
and you adopted the middle of those -three. 

(Mr. Poole) : That is of the vehicle movement expenses : 
that is quite correct. 

(President) : But of the fo-rmula we had no option but 
to say the thing was insoluble or to follow the formula. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : -Except as to the amount 
of the percentages representing the ratios. 

(President)-. We accepted Mr. Hill’s percentage at one 
st-age. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : I remem'be-r some argument 
with Sir Reginald about 33^- 

2426. (President) : The second percentage Mr. Hill puts 
at 26^ and Sir Reginald was content wit-h _ 25 ; and we 
adopted Sir Reginald’s instead of Mr. Hill’s although 
M-r. Hill’s would have been less favourable to his clients. 
— Yes, Sir. But I think you recall -the reason for that ; 
that it always had been expressed at 261 per cent, and 
Sir Reginald rounded it off. Of course he got it back 
later in the last item : the two together came to the same, 
as near as no matter. 

2427. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : If I may be allowed 
to do so, let me finish this calculation. If we subtract 
the working expenses on the basis we were just talking 
about from the gross receipts, we get a surplus of £3m. 
do we not? — Up to that -point, yes. 

2428. Up to that point. If we place the contribution 
to Central Charges at £2m. that would give us a surplus 
on present charges of £lm. — That is so. 

2429. The proposed increases will bring in what? 
— £lm. 

2430. So the total surplus with the addition of those 
two figures is £2m.? — That is so. 



2431. T-he London Transport figures the British Trans- 
port Commission have put forwa-rd show an estimated 
surplus of £lm., do they not? — Yes. 

2432. Before making any adjustments in our favour, 
about which -you have given your evidence? — Yes. 

2433. If you eliminate from the “ Z ” year calculations 
the amount for the downward trend on -the hypothesis 
that there is no foundation for that -pessimistic view — 
and X think it is £0-3m., is it not for them, I will n-ot call 
them odds -and ends, but -the other matters to which you 
have d-rawn attention which -might have u-nwarrantedly 
deflated the “ Z ” year estimates? — Yes. 

2434. That surplus of £lm. shown on their figures 
-would become -a surplus of £2m. — Yes. It is between 
£T9 and £2m. I think in my proof I have -used the 
round figures. 

2435. (President) : It is £949,000. — £949,000, yes. 

2436. (Mr. Ge'vffrey Lawrence) : Tha-t would give a 
surplus on both concerns, -London Lines and London 
Transport added together, o'f £4m. — £4m. o-r £3-9-m., yes. 

2437. So, without making -any further adjustments, the 
-net requirements for -the London Area as a whole would 
be £T3m instead of £5'3m. — Yes. 

2438. The fares increases proposed wo-uld — I think 
you have given this figure only a little while ago — but 
-for discounts be expected to produce a gross yield of 
just -over £7m.? — Yes, just under £7-2m. is the mathe- 
matical yield of the increases, just grossing them up, yes. 

2439. So if these figures you have just pu-t forward 
should commend themselves to the -Commission, it would 
mean that -this .sp-are Scheme is being promoted, a Scheme 
which would but for discounts -produce a gross figure of 
over £?m., to meet net requirements of £Hm., or just 
over £li-m.? — Yes, one can express -it that wa-y ; but 
of course -a gross yield is purely a symbol. 

2440. ( President ) : If the Commission were aiming to 
■meet -a deficit of £l-83-m., presumably they would pre- 
pare a different propo-s-al? — A very different Scheme 
indeed, Sir, yes ; one -that I hope would not be so 
vulnerable. 

2441. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : So if we were to 
-measure a right Scheme against our figure of w-hat they 
require, it would not be this Scheme?) — No. not by a 
long chalk. 

2442. H-ave you nought to test that position by another 
calculation or another way of approaching it? — Yes. On 
the plus and minus method really, it -is the same sort of 
thing of course, dealing with the same basic figures, but 
in terms of -a change -since the 1953 Scheme was put 
forward ; I think it is rather helpful to look at it in that 
way. 

2443. (Mr. Poole): Before you go on to 'that, could I 
ask Mr. Hi! one question? The figure of expenses which 
I think you have -given us as the bulk figure of London 
li-nes is £19-27 or £19-05, according to the way in which 
the maintenance charge is dealt with. Admittedly, there 
have been -some very considerable increases in the cost 
of British Railways since the last Inquiry. We esti- 
mated the cost at £19-34m. -and n-ow you are estimating 
them as being less ; can you say why and how? — Yes. 
The error in -the steam miles resulted in the figure put 
to you, and used by you, being wrong to the extent o-f 
£l-4m. in “Y” year. That error accounted for that 
much, £T4m., and th-at is just more -than enough to extin- 
guish 'the increased costs in the meantime. 

2444. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I think it was agreed 
by Mr. Winchester that that error in steam mileage had 
meant that, year after year until it was discovered, the 
London lines budget was overloaded with something like 
£l-§m. of working expenses. — Yes, £10m. to date, if you 
take it in calendar years. 

2445. (President) : That means, Mr. Hilil, that you are 
accepting gratefully -the one result of these new costing 
operations but rejecting all the others, does it not? — It 
does mean that, Sir, but it does not look to me quite 
so unfair as you have put it if one goes further into 
it. There is a difference in correcting w-hat is nothing 
more than an error ; it w-as clearly an arithmetical error 
of someone’s, although it -might have been -in lists and 
lists of additions. 
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2446. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : It was due as I under- 
stood it to the incorrect separations of actual mileages? 
—It was purely an error. 

2447. A factual error. — It was nothing to do with the 
result of using one costing test for another. 

2448. ( President ) : Mr. Hill, our recollections may differ 
but I thought it was mainly due to an application of a 
formula. — No. 

2449. I may be wrong ; your recollection is that it was 
due to a mere mathematical mistake. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): It was due to an inappropriate 
way of bringing a mileage up to date.- — A pre-war 
mileage. 

2450. Pre-war mileage ; the additions were not calcu- 
lated on the right basis. — It is something which can be 
divorced entirely from these costing tests, I am sure. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : I am sorry if I misrepre- 
sented it, because I understood that the error was as a 
result of a failure to observe some rule in the actual 
separation of mileages. 

2451. -( President ): Perhaps it does not matter very 
much ; anyhow, we have the explanation as to how it 
arose. It was not purely a matter of a man taking a chain 
and going along a line and saying, “ I have five miles ” 
and then it being discovered that he had only four. — 
No, it was on paper. 

2452. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Paper calculations on 
the wrong basis. — But it is clear it is not bound up with 
all the other costing tests. 

2453. ( President ): It can be right and all the others 
wrong?— Quite. They are two quite different things. 

2454. The importance of a distinction between physical 
error and the rest is that it might be wrong and all the 
others right. — Even now, Sir? Well, I am willing to 
believe that the British Transport Commission do not 
make the same error twice ; I am assuming it is now 
right. 

2455. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Not quite in the same 
way. — No. 

( President ) : Very well, Mr. Lawrence, we can leave it 
there. 

2456. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Now can I have your 
figures on the testing calculation that you have made? — 
Yes. The net increased working expenses of London 
Transport Executive since “Y” year is £l - 9m. 

2457. That is an accepted and uncontested figure? — 
Yes. 

2458. Then there is a slight increase in Central Charges 
of £0- lm.? — Yes. 

2459. A reduction in net revenue for commercial 
advertising for some reason or another, £0Tm.? — Yes, 
that is so. 

2460. It gives us a total of those three items of £2Tm.? 
—Yes, that is so. 

2461. Now you have some increased costs for London 
Lines for wage awards and increase of price levels to 
add? — They are £Llm. 

2462. That is a figure we have been provided with by 
the Commission, is it not? — We were provided with 
£l-2m., which was itself stated to be derived from the 
assumption that London Lines was 5 per cent, of British 
Railways total cost ; actually, it is a little less than 5 per 
cent, after you have corrected for this error again, so 
there is little difference there. 

2463. It is a small matter. That is £lT.m. added to 
£2-lm., eiving you a total figure of increased costs of 
£3-2m.?— Yes. 

2464. On London Transport and London Lines com- 
bined? — Yes. 

2465. (Mr. Poole) : From where did you get the figure, 
Mr. Hill, on which you calculated your 4 or 5 per cent., 
the figure of increased costs? Did you get that from the 
Commission? — Yes, the 5 per cent, referred to at the 
previous Hearing. 

2466. ( President ): 5 per cent, yes, but 5 per cent, of 
something? — Yes, the total British Railways working costs 
for “ Y ” year, the “ Y ” year figure for London Lines 
expressed in relation to the British Railways. 



2467. (Mr. Poole) : That is how you get your 5 per 
cent., but this £l-lm. is derived from taking 5 per cent, 
of a figure of increased costs for the whole of British 
Railways ; is that not right? — -No, it is not that. I realise 
I have to give you some further figures about that. It is 
really correcting the £L2m. from £lT,m. 

2468. I do not know how you got that £Llm. or £l-2m. 

(President) : £l’2m. was given by the Commission in one 
of the documents we have, and Mr. Hill says that £l-2m. 
is arrived at by taking 5 per cent, of the British Railways 
as a whole, but Mr. Hill’s percentage this time, as it was 
last time, is less than 5 per cent, of British Railways’ as. 
a whole. — That is quite so. 

2469. And I have no doubt he is going to say in a 
moment or two that the right percentage is something 
like 4-6? — That is right, yes. Which, in its turn is 
derived from the Commission’s own figures when you 
have adjusted them for the error. 

2470. (President) : And perhaps someone will tell me 
what 4- 6 is of £420m.? — Yes, I have -that figure. 

2471. (Mr. Poole): But I still want to be certain of 
this, the way this £Llm. or £l-2m. was got at must be 
the 5 or 4-6 per cent, of the actual increase? — Yes, that 
is so. 

2472. To the whole of British Railways? — Yes, that is. 
so. 

2473. That is what I am getting at, only the Commis- 
sion did not give you the whole increase, but they gave 
you the derived figure from taking 5 per cent, of it? 
— Yes. That is right. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : This is -in. Bundle 1, the third 
page. 

(President) : It is fairly late, is it not? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : No, it is -right at the front of 
the bundle, the third letter. 

(President) : Yes. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I did refer to this when I 
was cross-examining Mr. Valentine, I think. “With a 
view to assisting your Counsel so far as it is at present 
possible, my clients ask me to inform you that, based 
on the assumption supported by the figures at previous 
Public Inquiries that about 5 per cent, of the expenses 
of British Railways are incurred on London Lines, there 
have been the following increases in wage rates and price 
levels on London Lines since the Hearing: Wage rates, 
£0-7m. ; price level of coal and other material, £0-5m., 
making £l-2m. altogether”, say ithe Commission. 

(Mr. Poole) : There is no account taken of anything: 
except wage rates and price levels? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, those are the two items. 

2474. (Mr. Poole) : Is that why Mr. Hill has a different 
figure in regard to maintenance charge?. — No, Sir ; I have 
to give you rather more figures yet, but it arises from 
the mistake -again. I am very sorry, I think I have 
rather put the cart before the horse is not giving you the 
other figures first. 

2475. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Shall we finish -this 
now, Mr. Hill? — Perhaps it would be better. 

2476. We have reached £3'2m. from which we must 
deduct, on this -method of calculation, the amount of 
increased receipts from London Lines, must we not? — 
Yes. 

2477. Which is £-kn. — Yes. 

2478. And the value of -the correction of the steam 
mileage on London Lines of £l-4m.? — Yes. 

2479. A total of £L9m. If that is subtracted front 
£3-2m. it gives you, by this -method, a -figure of net 
requirements for London Area -as a whole of £l'3-m.? — 
That is so. I will put the other figures, of course. 
They would probably be regarded as a test. The other 
figures are the ones I -put forward because they are 
positive, although I could see some merit (in view of the 
fact -that this Scheme follows so soon on the last) of 
looking at the measure of change in the meantime on 
items like cost, but I think the other figrues do put 
the position better. 

2480. Is there anything you would care to add upon 
the subject of the costings of London Lines that might 
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be helpful? — Yes, a great deal, I think. I would like to 
add an awful lot, but whether it would toe helpful, I do 
not know. I cannot decide that. The first feature which 
strikes me as an accountant about the new costings put 
forward for London Lines is that they are not costings 
at all ; they are various test costings involving a selection 
in some cases of short periods of time, various apportion- 
ments of various statistical ratios, various assumptions at 
various stages of judgment. That does not necessarily 
mean that the results might not foe somewhere near the 
right costing. It is possible, it is conceivable, it might be 
a great coincidence if they did, tout I do not think any 
accountant would contradict me if I say that costings of 
that kind, although they may have been the best that 
could have been done in the short time available, are 
generally regarded with the greatest suspicion because they 
are subject to so much elasticity as regards the exercise 
of judgment and the application of various ratios, particu- 
larly when the tests are made by reference, in some cases 
for some figures, to comparatively short periods of time, 
such as one week in February. 

2481. Yes. — One week in February ; in that case the 
one fact that struck me was that that particular time of 
the year is the time of lowest activity for instance o_n the 
main line railways. One week in April ; that was stated 
not be representative of the year, but it was corrected 
according to the judgment of officers of the Commission 
to make it representative for the year. If one looks down 
the figures that have been given for the electric vehicle 
movement costs, one finds that only rather under 30 per 
cent, of the total are in the nature of costings even in 
the crudest sense, and by that I mean that comparatively 
small percentage of the total is taken without having to 
resort to a lot of the proportions of the ratios. The next 
group, though it has a firm basis in the sense that a 
certain amount of expenditure was known, depends on 
the use of apportionments to a marked degree ; and the 
last group, which is probably the largest, is practically 
just estimate derived by the application of the judgment 
of various people from their knowledge of the lines. 

2482. (Mr. Harold Willis ): To which group are you 
referring? — 75 per cent, of the Southern, the Western and 
London Midland. The Chingford and the London, 
Tilbury & Southend came in that first category. 

2483. I thought you were talking about the electric.— 
I am sorry, I think I did say electric at the beginning. 
This comment which I have just made was with regard 
to steam. The second group, as we know, is the Great 
Northern Inner and part of the Southern ; the last is the 
L.M.S. and part of the Eastern. 

2484. { President ): Part of the Eastern? — Yes, called 
the Great Northern. A particularly disturbing feature 
on the electric side is that these are dominated entirely 
by the Southern, which accounts for 145 million car miles 
out of 190 million. In that case the test was made with 
respect to a week, varied Iby such amounts as were deemed 
to be necessary to make that week representative of the 
year. I can do no more than say in a case like that, 
in the absence of facilities to check all the stages, that 
one’s experience in making costing investigations confirms 
again that there is very wide opportunity for error in 
exercises of that kind, whether it be on railways or almost 
anything else. 

2485. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): And I suppose, paus- 
ing there, unless one could be taken behind the scenes 
to see exactly how it is done at each stage it is quite 
impossible for an objector to suggest in any particular 
that an error has in fact been made? — 'It is impossible 
to do so. It is quite impossible to do so. One could 
not take these figures and siay that they are wrong there, 
therefore the figures should be that. I wish one could ; 
one just cannot do it, of course. But I recall very well 
an exercise of a few years ago, which was the subject 
of a matter which came before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, which turned on a costing investigation for a 
railway running in connection with a dock. There the 
test was taken over a month, but it was generally con- 
ceded, even then, that the effect • of seasonal variations 
might be that one should only accept the results within 
a comparatively wide margin of error. It varies from 
case to case, but every cost accountant has that in mind. 
Another disturbing feature is that in relation to cost of 
current on the Southern, the method of approach has been 
to try and cost the main line stock, to try and cost the 
express stock, and then regard the rest as suburban stock. 



That is probably the only thing that can be done, but 
it is a first principle in these things that if you have not a 
costing method you cost the three separately and then 
test to see that they come within reasonable measure of 
a known aggregate, because any error in the first two 
component parts automatically throws into balance the 
third component part. Then, when one comes to the 
stations cost, that itself is not put higher than the fact that 
in the Puii'ey District the station costs in a year seem 
to average about £2,000, but which after certain deduc- 
tions, say this and say that, is put at £1,250. 

2486. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Which is said to be 
a generous figure from our point of view. — Yes. My 
only comment is that it could be any figure, it lacks a 
firm basis in the absence of a detailed check. Then, as 
regards the costs of ticket issue and the like, I would 
agree that there is a limit to the amount of margin by 
which you can alter those figures, because of the pre- 
dominance of the London Lines travel in relation to the 
rest. But even, so, it is hard to accept the proposition that 
the costs of all these services are proportionate to passen- 
ger journeys or to ticket issues as the case may be. The 
major difference from the old formula, if you compare 
item by item, of course, arises on track costs, which is 
the field where there is perhaps the greatest measure of 
speculation coming in because of the difficulty of measur- 
ing the relationship of one type of use of the track with 
the cost of maintaining it. Gross ton miles might be 
something, but gross ton hour miles might be something 
else, and the like, the effect of freight trains, as being 
distinct from the effect of passenger trains, quite apart 
from their weight ; I do not know. All those factors 
are things which could very likely produce different 
results. Then it is not a case where we are dealing with 
a known body of expenditure and just using assumed 
ratios. On the track costs, it is no more than saying that 
on the Purley District the costs in 1953 were X and on 
the Brighton District they were Y, and now all the tracks 
w'e will assume as something of the character of Purley 
or of the character of Brighton, or else it is a bit Purley- 
Brighton. I can follow the logic in the method applied, 
but all I can say — and I can only base this on various 
costing investigations made in other connections — is 
that there is tremendous room for error. 

2487. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : The result of it all is 
that (in response to the Tribunal’s invitation last year) 
this new approach has been put forward, tout as I say 
the result is, from our point of view, that the working 
expenses of London Lines, which are so vital an element 
in the working of London as a whole, have now gone up 
by a very marked and substantial extent? — Yes. 

2488. Which has its ultimate repercussions on the net 
requirements of the Commission in this Application? — 
Yes, on what, at its best, is a conjectural sort of estimate 
of what those costs are. 

2489. What you are doing, I understand, particularly in 

relation to the third heading of track costs, is not to say 
that they are in fact wrong, because you are unable to 
do that not having had the opportunities of checking at 
each stage of the calculation, but to point out that from 
their very nature the margin of error one way or the 
other must be a very big one? — Yes. A 10 per cent, 

margin of error in a costing exercise like this is neither 
here nor there. One can get a lot further out than that, 
of course, and I grant it could be either away. It could 
add £2m. or knock off £2m. The point I want to em- 
phasise is that a margin of error of that moment in an 
exercise like this might well be within probability. 

2490. ( President ): What do you think the margin of 
error on the old basis might have been? — I think that 
too, Sir, had a wide margin of error, but it at least had 
one basis that commended itself, namely, as it was always 
put forward that at least we are using the same sort of 
ratio that we know to exist over the Railway system. 
That might or might not produce the right cost, but 
it had something to commend itself ; and it was put to 
me in 1951, through Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, very 
strongly indeed that all these matters had been very care- 
fully considered by the combined minds of the Transport 
Commission’s Officers, and they had come to the con- 
clusion that by and large the costs for London Lines 
as a percentage of the others were right. I never believed 
they were ; I always thought they were low, but it was 
put very strongly then by Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve 
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that we were not giving sufficient credit to the combined 
wisdom of their officers who had considered ail these 
matters in detail, and whereas they had found a couple 
of items where the costs should be less than the average, 
they had found a couple where they should be more. 
It was therefore in their opinion that they did equate. 

I did see the logical basis, although I never thought they 
were right. 

2491. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : It is, of course,. the 
costing of London Lines that is the greatest flexible item 
that we debate each time on these Inquiries, is it not? 
— Yes, by its very nature it is flexible, and of course it 
has also proved to be flexible from Inquiry to Inquiry ; 
but that I think follows the course of events. 

Cross-examined by 

2492. Mr. Hail, today you are giving evidence, are you 
not, for the London County Council?— Yes. 

2493. At the last Inquiry you were giving evidence for 
the Middlesex County Council? — That is quite so, yes. 

2494. Have you been advising them in connection with 
this Application? — Yes, about a month or two ago. 

2495. Is the role which you are adopting at this Inquiry 
the same as that which you said you were adopting at 
the last Inquiry? — (Not quite, no. I perhaps might 
make this clear. There has always been the closest 
liaison between these two County Councils, but from 1950 
onwards the Middlesex County Council made it their job 
to explore the questions of Central Charges and abnormal 
maintenance, and all that. They were never publicly 
resolved in 1950 or in 1951. They were resolved in the 
Tribunal’s Memorandum of 1952. They were resolved 
some one way and some the other. 

2496. {President): This is all very complimentary, but 
you must .not take it that we think that document is 
infallible in every jot and tittle. — I quite understand that. 

I am giving a long and rambling reply, I am afraid. 

( President ) : It answers itfhose questions pro tem if you 
like. 

2497. {Mr. Harold Willis) : It was not really quite the 
question I put to you, Mr. Hill. I put to you last time 
two alternative .roles you might be featuring here. One, 
the role of trying to assist the Tribunal ; and the other, 
the role of trying to assist your clients. — We are trying 
to assist the Tribunal, of course. 

2498. Not the role of making a case against the Com- 
mission as strongly as you can? — (No, only to the extent 
of what I (believe to be right, in the same way. as the 
Commission are trying to make a case for increased 
fares. 

2499. Do you still feel, Mr. Hill, that the London 
Area passenger should pay for the cost of his transport? 
—Broadly, I do, yes. 

2500. And .that it is right that he should do that?— 
Broadly, yes. 

2501. The London County Council for whom you are 
appearing are a large public body. — Yes, a very important 
one. 

2502. Do you consider they have responsibilities in 
connection with applications of this kind? — Yes, and I 
think they have always shown them, too. 

2503. Responsibilities to show moderation and discre- 
tion in the way in which (they present their oases?— Yes, 
I think so ; I think it has always characterised the presen- 
tation of their cases. 

2504. A duty, Mr. Hill, towards Londoners that they 
should not be misled as to the true position?— Of course. 

2505. In connection with .the present Application, Mr. 
Hill, long before this Inquiry started, you know that the 
London County Council were publicly announcing that 
this Application was very unfair to London? — Yes. 1 
did not know at the time. I have learned about it 
since. I know what they had in mind ; in faot I rather 
agree with them on that point. 

2506. I thought you told me a minute or tw.o ago that 
the London passenger ought to pay the cost of his 
transport? — Yes, I think he should. 

2507. Do you still agree? — Yes, and I always think 
that the question of fairness is always difficult when it 



{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I do not know how I might 
best deal with the document put in a little while ago, 
BTC 709. No doubt Mr. Hill will want to look at that. 
If he has any observations to put upon it, may I have 
your permission, Sir, to reserve them until the morning? 

{President) : Yes, 1 hope it is a purely factual document 
and therefore any argument can be constructed upon it 
without the final speech being made by a witness as well 
as by Counsel. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Certainly. 

{President) : Just tell us in the morning what you would 
like to do. 

Mr. Harold Willis. 

is dealing with one interest compared with another. 
Immediately anyone is entitled generally to say this is 
unfair. If you pick out A to say “You shall pay for 
what you have ”, and if you forget to pick out Mr. B, 
that is what the London County Council meant. 

2508. Do you think that is a .proper attitude for a 
responsible body like the London County Council to 
adopt? — In a general sort of way, yes. 

2509. Before they have heard the case? — In that general 
sort of way, the way in which statements are made, Yes. 

2510. The London County Council are making a great 
deal at this Inquiry of passenger resistance? — Yes, of 
course. 

2511. Do you think that sort of attitude on behalf of 
London County Council will increase passenger resistance? 
— No, I do not think it will have any effect one way or 
the other. 

2512. Do you think it will bring out resentment in the 
public towards the British Transport Commission? — No ; 
it might do a little. 

2513. Do you think it undesirable that it should do that 
in advance of the facts? — I do not think so. The facts 
as stated .in connection with this proposal were made in 
a Press statement at the time. The London County 
Council or their spokesman thought that Press statement 
not very convincing ; neither did I, so I cannot really 
disagree with their attitude. 

2514. You think the attitude of the London County 
Council is one you commend in this case? — Yes. I would 
not myself have gone to the Press and said exactly the 
same thing in as many words, but I do not think it is 
very serious. 

2515. I should have thought not. So much for that. 
The question we have to decide first of all before this 
Tribunal is, is it not, is the London passenger at the 
present time paying for the cost of his service? That 
is the main question, but of course one has to look at 
other aspects as well. 

2516. Let us take them one at a time. That is the 
first question? — Yes. 

2517. And that involves considering in relation to the 
London Area, the receipts to be anticipated in the notional 
year, (and the expenses? — Yes. 

2518. And so far as London Transport is concerned, 
we are in .this fortunate position, Mr. Hill, that the only 
figure you criticise is the receipts at £70'6m.? Yes, I 
cannot really cope with the expenses side, I am afraid. 

2519. Do you criticise the British Transport Commis- 
sion’s approach to that estimate? — Yes, definitely. 

2520. Do you criticise them in basing them, with adjust- 
ments, on the 1953 actual?— No, not if they make the 
right adjustments in the sufficient quantum. 

2521. Can you say it is right to base it on 1953, but 
you ought to adjust it in the two respects to which you 
have referred? — Yes. 

2522. And you have put forward, I think it is 16 
tables and a welter of statistics, if I can so describe it, to 
support your view that (Mr. Valentine is wrong? — That is 
part of the function of those tables, yes. 

2523. Is the result of those documents to satisfy yourself 
completely that you are right, and Mr. Valentine is wrong? 
— Yes, I am satisfied about that, of course. 
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2524. You are not a transport expert? — No, neither 
have I a case to make with regard to particular increased 
fares, 

2525. And Mr. Valentine has made estimates of receipts 

of London Transport over very many years? — Yes, but 
he has not proved any more correct than 

2526. Just answer the question. — Yes, you are quite 
right. 

2527. When the statistics, Mr. Hill, showed that you 
were coming to a figure substantially different from his, 
did that give you any sense of, perhaps, diffidence, in 
(putting your figure forward? — No. Because I could see 
from the exhibit that was put forward that its alleged fall 
was turned entirely on the calculation which was patently 
a very vulnerable calculation indeed. 

2528. In challenging our estimates, Mr. Hill, you have 
all this mass of documents ; did you think of testing it in 
a very simple way? — I have tested it in about 8 or 9 
different ways, 

2529. Let me just put one or two simple ways in which 
you might have estimated it. The first way in which you 
might have estimated it was to say to yourself, I gave an 
estimate last time, so did iMr. Valentine. — Yes. 

2530. Which has proved nearer the mark ; did you test 
that? — They both proved to be the same last time, except 
for the Coronation factor. 

2531. A difference of £0-8m.? — No, Mr. Willis. Let us 
get it quite clear, if you are referring to my Table 121. 

2532. I am not going to say a word about that table 
and I am sure no one else in this room wants to refer 
to that again. Mr. Valentine last time gave an estimate 
for “Y” year or 1953, of £60 7m. You said that ought 
to be £0-8m. higher. — I think not, Mr. Willis. 

2533. £68-5m. was the figure you ultimately put forward. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Mr. Willis, if you are going 

to pursue this line of cross-examination, I must ask that 
the witness be allowed to answer your questions without 
interruption. 

2534. { President ): Yes, I think that is desirable. — The 
£68-5m. figure to which you refer was based on the table 
CCH 121. That was not part of the budgetary statement 
we put forward ; it was a table put in late arising from 
certain replies turning on the amount allowed for augmen- 
tations, etc. We never adjusted our budgetary statement to 
allow for the position as shown by CCH 121, although the 
Tribunal in the Memorandum rather thought I had put 
it that way, that I had asked that our budgetary statement 
should be adjusted by £0-8m. I think the evidence will 
show that we were raising the question there, because it 
was never brought into our summary figures. 

2535. (Mr. Harold Willis ) : Your figures altered so many 
times last time. — They do ; it is hard to keep pace with the 
change of figures all the time. It was ultimately explained 
and made quite clear that that £0-8m. turned on the inter- 

( Adjourned until tomorrow 



pretation that I had put on what was meant by augmenta- 
tion and development. When that was made fully clear 
by Mr. Valentine, he put in CCH 121 amended ; that 
cleared that up. There was no question of forward esti- 
mates ; it was a question of whether augmentation and 
development, etc., was a plus or a minus or a bit of each. 

2536. We know how you got at your estimate last time ; 
you got at it by this intricate process of adding and 
subtracting, which is a feature of your tables this year. 
— And yours. 

2537. Well, let us not pursue that. The Tribunal, as 
you pointed out a moment ago, clearly took the same view 
that I did, that you were writing up the estimates of last 
time by £08m. — On augmentation, yes. 

2538. “ The calculations by which Mr. Hill justified his 
opinion that the traffic receipts would be £0'8m. greater 
than the Commission’s estimates of £68 T were based on 
the interpretation of parts of the oral estimates given 
by the Commission’s witnesses and so on.” It was made 
quite clear later by Mr. Valentine although there had been 
augmentation and development on the one hand that 
would go to increase revenues there were other factors 
at work decreasing them. 

2539. ( President ) : The figure was not withdrawn other- 
wise we should not have found it necessary to discuss 
whether it was right or wrong in our record. — If I may 
comment on that, the clarification was only made when 
you recalled Mr. Valentine at the very last stage of the 
Inquiry. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I was just going to say 
that I had made my closing address to you before 
Mr. Valentine gave his evidence which gave the explana- 
tion Mr. Hill has referred to. At that time I regret to 
say owing to my absence, my learned Junior’s absence, 
and the fact that our case for Middlesex was closed, there 
was no one then present at that late stage of the Inquiry 
to make any observations on Mr. Valentine’s evidence 
to withdraw any figure or modify it in any way. That is 
the reason why it was not withdrawn. You will recollect, 
Sir, that the course of the Inquiry last year spread over 
a great many days, if not weeks, and we were not all 
in attendance every day throughout to watch every 
development. 

( President ): I think you are quite right, Mr. Lawrence. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Had I been there at the 
closing stage, I should have taken Mr. Hill’s instructions 
on Mr. Valentine’s evidence and the matter would have 
been made clear beyond any doubt. I am sorry that was 
not done. 

( President ) : I think you are quite right in your recollec- 
tion ; I was wrong. I did not know that Mr. Valentine’s 
comment on Mr. Hill’s evidence had come after you had 
made your closing speech. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I think you re-called not 
only Mr. Valentine, but I think Sir Reginald, as well. 

corning at 10.30 o’’ clock.) 
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Working Expenses in “Z” Year 





Southern 

Region 


Other 

Regions 


Total 


(a.) Expenses of Vehicle Movement — 

(i) Steam Services 


£m. 

0-7 


£m. 

4-4 


£m. 

5-1 


(ii) Electric Services — 

B.R. Services 


51 


1 ■ 2 


6-3 

10 


L.T. Services 


0-2 


0-8 


Total 


60 


6-4 


12-4 


(b) Terminal, Documentation, Compensation and Commercial Expenses — 


1-7 


1-5 




(i) Station Staff Costs 


3*2 


(ii) Maintenance and renewal of Station Buildings 


0-4 


0-3 


0-7 


(iii) Other expenses, tickets, fuel, etc. 


0-2 


0-2 


0-4 


Total 


2-3 


2-0 


4-3 


(c) Track, Signalling and General Administration Expenses — 


31 


1-7 


4-8 

0-8 


(i) Track and Signalling 


(ii) General Administration 


0-4 


0*4 


Total 


3-5 


2-1 


5-6 


(d) Total Working Expenses 


11-8 


10-5 


22-3 
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BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION (PASSENGER) CHARGES SCHEME 
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BTC 709 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 



Estimated Passenger Traffic Receipts (After Clearances) — Year 1954 (All Services) 



Week ended 


Budget 


Actual Receipts 


Actual 

more (+) or less (— ) 
than Budget 




£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


January 3rd (3 days) 


573 


506 


— 


67 


January 10 th 


1,315 


1,305 


— 


10 


17 th 


1,304 


1,311 


+ 


7 


24th 


1,289 


1,293 


+ 


4 


31st 


1,281 


1,205 


— 


76 


February 7th 


1,275 


1,197 


— 


78 


14th 


1,271 


1,282 


+ 


11 


21st 


1,280 


1,297 


+ 


17 


28th 


1,299 


1,332 


+ 


33 


March 7th 


1,316 


1,323 


■ + 


7 


14th 


1,333 


1,333 




— 


21st 


1,337 


1,328 


— 


9 


28th 


1,339 


1,350 


+ 


11 


April 4th 


1,345 


1,334 


— 


11 


Uth ... 


1,349 


1,351 


+ 


2 


18th (Good Friday) 


1,338 


1,316 


— 


22 


25th (Easter Monday) 


1,354 


1 340 


— 


14 


May 2nd 


1,367 


1,342 


— 


25 


9th 


1,375 


1,367 


— 


8 


16th 


1,378 


1,351 


— 


27 


23rd 


1,394 


1,337 


— 


57 


Total for 20 weeks to May 23rd 


26,539 


26,294 


- 


245 


May 30th 


1,404 








June 6th 


1,436 








13 th (Whit Monday) 


1,437 








20th 


1,407 








June 27th ... 


1,396 








July 4th 


1,393 








11th 


1,383 








18th 


1,380 








July 25th 


1,381 








August 1st 


1,411 








8th (August Monday) 


1,413 








15 th 


1,373 








August 22nd 


1,366 








29th 


1,371 








September 5th 


1,380 








12th 


1,373 








September 19th 


1,370 








26th 


1,373 








October 3rd 


1,377 








10 th 


1,372 








October 17th 


1,352 








24th 


1,358 








31st 


1,348 








November 7th ... 


1,342 








November 14th ... ... 


1,341 








21st 


1,331 








28th 


1,346 








December 5th 


1,374 








December 12th 


1,385 








19 th 


1,396 








26th (Christmas) 


1,247 








January 2nd (Boxing Day) , y 


1,211 








Total 


70,939 








Deduct 2 days (1st and 2nd January, 1955) 


339 








Total 


70,600 
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